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PART ONE 



THE PURPOSE AND DESIGN OF THE HANDBOOKS 



^Introduction'' 



You are going to teach Pijiri to American Peace Corps 
volunteers . You wiU have tiie opportunity to learn many new 
and interesting things about your American students and their ; 
culture. You will also learn something about your own lang- 
uage and culture because your students will ask many ques- 
tions ; Sometimes the questions and the answers will be easy, and 
' obvious. Sometimes the questions will be puzzling and difficult, 
St^ you v^n't have any easy ahs;vers bepaUse nobody has 
asked you these kinds of questions befor^^ You may have an- 
swers or you may not, but the 'really important thing is that \ 
two cultures are meeting in a peaceful and hopeful .way and you 
are part of that process. You have taken on a valuable and 
interesting assignment. 

Your role is to be a link between two cultures . Your most 
important job is .to help your students learn jPijin. When they 
can communicate in Pijin, they will also begin .to . share and 
understand Solomon Islands culture, and when they understand 
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your culture, they will learn to Use Pijin even better i As year 
students struggle to learn your language and culture , you will 
a very important resource to them; This Teachers^ Handboak 
will help you become more effective as a link and resource. 

You will notice that in addition to this Teachers ' Handbbbk 

there are three other handbooks in this "Peace Corps Language 
Handbook Series." Each handbook has a specific purpose. If 
yoAi use the three handbooks in a coordinated way , they will be 
an effective program. Your first task is to understand the 
purposes of these three handbooks and to learn how to use 
them effectivejy^ Tfie three handbooks are described briefly in 
the next few, pages. 



^ The eom m uhication and Culture Handbook , Whenever a 
foreigner moves into a new culture, there are certain thind;s_ 
that he/she must do. If the fbreign visitor is a toU|iit7 
his/her requirements will inyolve eating in restaurants, J^^ng 
taxis, sightseeing, etc. If the visiter. is a busing^^erson 
his/her requirements will be somewhat different from the tour- 
ist, lit this, handbook y^e have selected a number of situations 
in which, the Peace Qorps Volunteer (PCV) will have to func- 
tion. Each lesson in this handbook is about one sitUatipri. 
Within each lesson we have included words and phrases, that a 
PCV will need in order to function in the sityatibn. For ex- 
ample^ the situatibn might be "Asking for the time of day," 
The PCV would have to learn the appropriate Expression for 
asking "What time is jt?" and learn to understand the possible 
responses, inclujlihg responses such as "I don't have a watch/' 
Parf of the work in this handbook will require memorization, 
gart of the work will require the students to play with the 
language and learn many things through discovery. 

In addition to learning suitable lmguistie_ behavior for each 
situation, the 'PCV should also^ learij something about the proper 
cultural behavior . We have made 'cultural notes in the lessons 
to help the PCV understand more about your culture and how it 
deals with situations such as telling time. So for example, cdii^ 
cepts of time and punctuality heed 'to be discussed and ex-^ 
perienced as part of the language lesson. It may be that in 
s6me_^ eases our cultural notes_ need to be explamed further or 
modified. It_ is part of your job as a teacher to explain or 
modif^^is material in order to make it as accurate as possible. 
In summary, " The Communication and Culture Handbook will help 
the PCV learn what to say in a variety of situations frorn very 
simple survival situations to more ciDmplex working and living 
situations. The Communication and Culture Handbook is graded 
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frbm easiest, simplest and most general, to hardest, most com- 
plex arid specific , but it is riot necessary , to fblldw the hand- , 
book rigidly from tessori .1 to tesson 42. It is. possible to pick 
arid choose from fhe situations we have provided; ; 



The Grammar HaridbdCk. . Learning a language is much 
more complex thari just learning words arid phrases. Languages 
aU have a complex system of rules that allow us to commuriicate 
accurately. Far instance, if I say iri English "The man hit the 
boy," we know immediately who hit .whom. How do we Idiow 
that? Because in English the order of the words in' the sen- 
tence tells lis who did what. As /a speaker of Pijin you un- 
consciously fdlldw the rules of Pijiri whenever you speak, but 
the learner of your lariguage will have to learn thdse Yules. Of 
course, your students already know orie set of lariguage 
rules ~ the rules for En^lisli^ But unfortunately, the rules of 
English and rules of yOur language are not the same, 
learners sound strange when ' they speak your language because 
they are QTOri^ tdsfoUo^ ;£n|Us|i^^ when they., speak The 

"purpose of the Grw^r^ - pMn<3J^k 4s to vd^SGTibe, the rules of 
pijiri artd give the learrier* fepportimities. to fs^acfice and llarn; 

•4Jiofe^ rj^^-r / Even^ a lot of practice, the learner 

m]^ be able tp"'Tise 'tltese r^ about them, 

just as you d6.. ; tfie' Grammar Han dljook concentrates on ^ how to 

say things in your language. 

. -/ 

Wheri people are learniria a new language they are con- 
staritly asfarig questioris like "What's _the_wdrd for ^ ?" and 
"How do I say in tiie past terise?" The GoriimuriicatiQn ^ and 
Culture Handbook concentrates on what and The Grammar 
Handbook concentjrates on how, but the two handbooks s hould 
be used together * because the student must learn both the what 
arid how^ of lariguage. -One of your most challenging tasks as 
the teacher is to keep the what and how balanced / You and 
your students will warit to work back arid forth in these two 
books, (t is not possible to predict the exact order of lessons 
that you may choose to 'follow because each class of students 
and each training program will be a little different, but as a 
general, rule it would be useful to try to teach at -least one 
lesson from each book every day. 

f 

the Special Skills Handbook . The first two handbooks can 
be co"nsniered basic and general^ Every PCV will need to mas- 
ter most of the lessDris in these/two handbooks in order to have 
a good foiiridatiori iri Pijiri. 6tit there are also special situations 
in^ every culture and special iriterests arid work requirements 
among every group of PSVs. The SJecial Skills Handbook 
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gives material for devialGplhg special linguistic cultural and pro- 
fessional skills . Unlike tfie first twd books , this handbook is 
not a series_ of lessons with detailed instructions bh how. te 
teach the material. Sometimes the material will be most useful if 
the student studies it outside of class or in a small group i 
Sometimes tKe_ material can be used in a classroom. There may 
be several different ways in which the material can b^ used. 
We urge you and your students to look upon this book as a re- 
source. Use your imagihatioh and have fun with this hand- 
book. 

You will probably find that much of the ^material in _this 
book, because it is^ special, will be used during the final weeks 
of the training program. We eanhot give you any^ easy for- 
mulas for where, and when to use the material in The Special 
Skills Handbook. During the firjt two or .three weeks of Traih- 
mg you should concentrate on the oilier, tv^ handbobfe. 
During the final weeks of training you can spend more time on 
special skills.. We do not expect tliat you will use evei^thing^^ 
The Special Skills Handbook . You should use only the material 
'Siat is relevant to your trainirigf program. In fact^ we hope 
you do not use all the material because. we expect the PCV will' 
continue to use The^ Sp^rci al Skills Handbook when the training 
program is over. \ 
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'The Communication and Culture Handbook'' 



_ As We said in the Intraductioh , The Commuhicatibh and 
Culture Hahdfepofe is a set of lessdhs that concentrates on what 
to say and^dq in^a^ variety of situations. These situations are 
arranged in a sequence. There gire _42 situations in this se- 
quence. Although- it is best to teach them one after another, it 
is 'Possible to skip a lesson or jump around in the book. It 
would be a- good idea to cover - all the situations during the 
training progt^am. The material hae .been designed so that all 
classes — even the slowest ones will have an opportunity 
to learn to say and do something in every situation . 

You will noticeN tha^ most of the lessons are divided into 
"Basic :Material" and "Supplementary Material." ^Every class will 
cover, the Basic Material.* Some classes will moVe faster than 
other classes and so the faster classes wiU be afele to do ad- 
ditional work by covenhg tiie Supplementary Material as well. 
We cannot ^ give any rules on how much material any particular 
class can cover. Vou and the class will have to decide on_ that ^ 
The important thing to remember is that tha^-^^isTc Material is 
required and the Supplementary Material is optional. 

.^.A^lthdugh each lessen is a littie different from all the 
others, there are usually .seven parts -to each lesson. They^ 
are: * 

1./ Objective 

* ^ ■ 2. Basic Material • • j 

3. Notes 

4; Classroom Activities 
, ■ ^ 5 . Evaluation Activity 

6. Follow-Up Activities 

7. References 

In the following paragrapljs' we will discuss ^th^ seven parts' 
the lesson and other features of The CommUrTication and Cult ure 
Handbook. : • 
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^1. iSIb teetive . ' This, is .t statement of what the learner is 
expected loTiarn; ' It should' answer the question "What new 
thing can I do as a result of learhing ' this lessbh?"' Some^es 
the title of the lesson will clearly indicate what the ob^jective is, 
but sometimes the title is insufficient and the objective state- 
ment eah be considered a kiiid of sub-title. One thing that you 
tile teacher should always asfe yourself is "When this lesson is 
dgne, how do I know that Thy studerits eah actually do what the 
objective says' they can do?" The lessons do not provide you 
with suggestions on how to evaluate the students ' progress so 
this is one part of the teac King cycle that you snpuld j)lan out 
yourself. It .Would' be a. good idea to keep a book with each 
student's name in it and make a check when you feel confident 
that the student can achieve the objective. A sample page 
might look like this: 




V 



#j Ttww^ Tim -mic 



^7 f/mB£Jr^^UA^f^ 



^7 i^UMWKS-Smi 



1h 



By^fceepihg ah evaluation book. you can easily determine 

' whjch' lessons have to be repeated or reviewed and who needs 
extra help. You can • also tell which things do riot need ad- 
ditional work; and if another teacher takfes oyer your class, the 
new teacher will have some idea of what has been done and-s 
what heeds to be done. ' 
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2. Basic Material and Translation > You wiU notice that 
the Basic matferiai is- presented on the right-hand page and a 
translation is available on the left. As you and the class work 
on this fnaterial, take advantage of this layout by having yiur 
students^ dover up or fold under the translation so that as they 
practice they are looking at only the new language on the 
right-hand side. 

The_ basic material is the heart of the lesson. It may be 

presented in several ways. Sometimes it may be a dialogue; 
sometimes it may be ajDaragraph; sometimes it may be only key 
wdrds and phrases. The Activities section of the lesson (de- 
scribed later) will tell you j^hat _you can do with the basic 
material and will give you some suggestions on how to teach it. 
Part Ij of this handbook (Teaching Techniques^ will describe 
various techniques that you can use in presenting these les- 
sons. Part III will give specific suggestions and notes for each 
lesson. 

Usually the students can master the basic material in one 

class session. ^Yoji may find that some! session^ longer 

than others, but in general, most of tj:ie basic material can be 
mastered in one hour. * 

For many of the lessons your job will be to help the stu- 
dents memorize the words, phrases and sentences_ of the ^asic 
material. Memorization wiH require a certain amoimt of re- 
petition - saying things oyer and. over ^ This is not always 
very fun or interestiAg^ but it is important, although there can 
be too much repetition too. Some of the basic material will re- 
quire 'the students to play with the* language. They will try to 
create new- sentences _based on words and sentence patterns 
they^ already know. ^ They \yill tey to vary the phrases they 
have^ memorized, but . many times ffiey will make w guesses. 
You ghduld not discourage them from their attempts to be crea- 
tive with the language. Making mistakes is a very important 
part of language learning. 




iti^t of ^itt. . • 



3. Notes. Throughout the book you will find notes en- 
closed in j&Qxes. The purpose of these notes is to help the 
student understand the social and cultural context in which the 
basic material rpight be used. Some of the notes may give brief 
explanations about a linguistic structure that is in the lesson. 
You will not need to *:'teach" these cuLtural/usage notes. They 
are lor the student to read and think about. Occasionally a 
brief discussion of the note may be necessary, but since the 
discussjon will probably be in English it shquld never exceed 
five minutes. 
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4. Giassrbbm Activities. Jiach lesson* will have a list of 
activities. Think of the activity list_as_ a l^nd of in|;fruetibh 
sheet which tells you and the class what to dp^ with each 
lesson. Before you teach the lesson you should decide which 
activities you will do vvrith. .the class.. Sometimes yeu can come 
to class prepared to jlo all^t^^ activities and- ask the students 
which ones they want to do. It Js best to do at least two ac- 
tivities with each lesson. This gives ^ the student a chance to 
repeat the materiar without actually doi^g the same thing twice^ 
In order to do -the activities you wllPhave to become familiar 
with the teaching techniques in Part II of this handbook. . 



5. . Evaluation Activity The evaluation activity can be 
thought of as a kind of test to see if __the students have mas- 
tered the objectives listed at the beginning of each lesson^^ A 
lesson should not be considered complete until the evaluation 
activity has been carried out successfully. , This means, of > 
course, that the lesson wiU spill but of the classroorn. and jiito 
the community, where most of' these activities are designed to 
take place. 

6. _^ Follow-up Activities . The follow-up activities are 
usually obiirvaHonal in nature and extend over a longer period 
of time^ for example, twehty-fcLur hours or one week. They 
focus on one or mor^ cultural phehomeh^ mentioned in the les- ^ 
son and, by providing gxiidelines to the student for observation 
and discussion, try to I6ad hijn or her to a deeper understand- 
ing of Solomon Islands cultures . In the process^ Jffe Peace 
Corps volunteers will find that they are also becoming more 
aware of the way they do things . 

7. References . Sometimes tSe material ih_ the iBSson may 
be related to material in The Grammar Han d book . It would be 
useful to^ follow up a lesson in The Com munication and CMtiire 
Handbook with a related lesson in the other book. These ref^-. 

. ences are suggestions to you arid the students on where to -look 
for related lessons. ' 



Supplementary Material . Most of the lessons_ are ^divided 
into basic and supplemeritary levels. Th^^ supplementary level 
is optional It is not necessary for every -class to work on the 
supplementary material and y^^ should riot try to force this ma- 
terial on your students, if they are not ready for. it. You can 
always come back later to do the supplemeritary lessons. In 
some wayl this is a good practice because if you come back to 
tiie supptemeritary lessons later, you will also be reviewng 
material.^ Sometimes you will have a class that has both fast 
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and slow students. In this ease, you can split Uie class and 
have the slower students continue to work on the basic material 
while the faster students go ahead to the supplementary 
materiah Sometimes you can encourage individual students to 
work ^ on the supplementary material after class. The lesson 
fdrmat with its^ basic and supplejnentary levels allows you to use 
thie material in a number of different ways. Take advantage of 
the possibilities. 
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'^The Grammar Handbook** 




fit t^^M^.. . 



Your language is a very complex system of sounds, rules 
v^.^ meanings. The Grammar Ha ndboolc is based on ah analysis 
of yoiir linguistic system. In a sense, it takes your language 
apart (just as ybU might take apart a piece of machinery) and 
looks at tile parts one at' a t^e, piece by piece. By learning 
how the pieces fit tqgejffier, your students will eventually learn 
how the whole system operates and tttey witi be able to produce 
grammatical sentences, and understand complex sentences and 
sophisticated thoughts such as, "If I had had enough ^e, I 
would have visited Honiara." to help the studente^ learn how 
Pijih works, each lesson in this book is divided into two basic 
parts: "Grarrahar Rules" and "Exercises." 



Grammar Rules . The first jart of each lesson is a de- 
/ scriptidii of some "piece" of the grammar of Pijih. The descrip- 
Moh is fbllowed by ^examples. Xou So not need to teach 
this part of the lesson^ just have the students read it. 



Exercises . The second part of the lesson is ^de up of 
oral exercises and written exercises^ The oral exercises are 
designed to be used ih the classroom. . The written exercises 
may be used in class or done out of class. TJie correct an- 
swers to all of the written exercises are given in the book, and 
the students should be eheouraged to check their own answers 
and to rewrite any sehtem:es that have errors. 

This handbook offers- you and your class a Variety of ex- 
ercises as part of each lesson. Ri Part II of this handbook you 
wilj find ^eacfiptiohs of many techniques useful in teaching the 
grammar. The main thing to remember when you use tfiesfe 
various techniques is that once is not enough. Every e3«[rdse 
should be done several times and constant review is neceesary^ 
especially for those gijammatical points that the students find 
difficult. 

How do ybU kiiow if your students uhderstend the rUles 
and are maldhg progress toward an uriderstanding of the lin- 
guistic system? You may want to make up short tests using 
some of the exercises you hav^e already practiced. In a small 
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class ..you can do two other things.. Listen to ydtir students' 
mistakes as they try to use. the language in ordinary com- 
munication and ask your students to tell you what they think 
they need to work on. It is also a good idea to keep a chart 
9^^ shown earlier for The Communication and 
giiltbre Hand£ook . This will help you remember what you have 
taught, how well each student has done, and it will give you a 
record to help another teacher who takes over your eiass~; 
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''The Special Sfetlls Handbqok° 



There are three main purposes of The Specia l SfcUls HaM^ 
hook . First , it is intended to provide "still more windows onto 
Bie~cultiires of the Solomon Islands. It is also nieant to lead 
the ti-ainees to a greater fluency in Pijin^ Finally , The Special 
siciUs HandSook will be of some help in learning the local lang- 
uage. 

Peace Corps volunteers, unlike tourists, are expected to 
live in your culture. For this reason^ they will have a greater 
heed to understand tlie culture they are living in. This. will be 
one of tfie specid skills they wUl need to develop and so a lot 
of the material in this handbook is information about the cul- 
ture. The culmral informatibh is presented through custom 
stories and other readings as well as in the picture dictionary. 

Peace Gorps volunteers are also expected to do a. job 
during their two-year assignments . To do that job most ef" 
fectively, tiiey will have to be fluent in Pijin. The custom 
stories and otiier readings can certainly be used in the class- 
room > but they can also provide the basis for homework as- 
signments or be read (and in tiie ease of the stories, be 
listened to) at the job site for entertainment, as well as for in- 
creasing fluency in Pijin after the training program ends. 

The situation iift the Sblomons is unusual among countries 
in? which the Peace Sorps works in that ^there are so many 
languages spoken throughput the islands. Because of that, the 
Peace Corps cannot provide a complete set of lahgua§e teaching 
paaterials for the local language in every place where a vol- 
unteer wbrfcs^ But Peace Corps volunteers wlw learh^ the loe^ 
language tend to be happier and find their jobs more rewarding 
than those who don't. So volunteers who /learn the language 
must do it individually. The picture dictionary and learning 
guide is one topi they can use. 
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^Classroom Atmosphere*^ 

As a language teaeher_ you will need to Become proficient 
in three areas ^ The first area we have already discussed: Icnqw 
ihg your material, the second area, knowing how_to teach 
your material, can be caUed technical cqmpetence. In Part II of 
this handbook we will describe several basic teaching techniques 
that you will need to use to become technically edmpeteht, But 
in addition to knowing yuur jSaterial jthd^ knowing how to teach 
it, there is another area that is important: establishing the 
proper classroom ataosphere. 

_ What is a good classroom attiosphere and what can you do 
to help establish a good classroom atmosphere? Although class- 
room atmosphere is very difficult to define iiecaUse it is complex 
and intangible, it is just as real as fchbwledge and skills, and it 
is just as important^ It includes the personalities of every 
person in the room. It also includes the physical sur- 
roundings: yie^ weather , time of day, and the physical 
characteristics of the classroom itself. Some of these things are 
beyond your control, but as the teacher you can have a very 
important influence on the classroom atmosphere. Here are 
some things you can do: 

Establish a comfort a ble relation s hip with your stud e nts . ^ 
Ydur students will learn better if they are relaxed.. They N 
should not be afraid of you. The language i3&ssroom does not 
need a dictator; it needs gentle leadership. If the students 
^feel free to ask questions and make ^mistakes arid make siig- 
gestioris, they will feel good about being in the classroom arid 
learriihg your language. 

: Bevelop " a spirit of cooperation JHr the _ classroom . Your 
students will learn better and faster if "they work together 5 s a 
team. It is not important that one student may be faster or 
slowef than his/her classmates arid so you do riot need to prai§e 
the good student and scold the slow student. ^ Have the fast 
students help the slower students^ When one student is hot 
being cooperative in t^^ that student in 

private and discuss the need for cooperation. 

Be helpful . A teacher is a Helper. Your •students need a 
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lot -of help, but they all. heed to be helped in different ways. 
Some of them will need heljx cohstahtly.; some will not. Ydlir* 
job is to find out who needs help, what land of help they heed, 
how much help 'they need and when they need ii; 

Be patient . It is important to be herpful but it' is also 
possiSIi to give too much help." Yd,ur students may not be able 
to answer questions or make sentences quickly but it is im- 
portant that they struggle a little as they search for the right 
.word. Telling the answer or giving^ the right word toe seen 
deprives the student of a learning " opportunity: Sometimes 
being helpful means withholding help. 

Correx:t eareMl^. Your students will make many mistakes 
as they try to learn your language . It is important for you to 
learn how and when to correct. Sorreet indirectly whenever 
you can. That is ,^ if a student says something wrong, repeat 
iike an echo what the student has said In its correct form. It 
Is hot necessary td say "NoCtftat is wrong, it should be ." 
Sometimes yeu can edrf ect silently by just making a signal that 
somethin^^ is wf dhg and letting the student try td cdrrect what 
he/she sajd^ When you do' correct, the correctidn shduld be 
supphed gently and qiiietly^ without emotieh. It is difficult td 
kndw when to correct and how frequently . Seme students 
should be cdrrected only bccasionallyj some students can be 
edrreeted frequently. Usually the faster students can be cor- 
rect^ more frequently because they don't become easily dis- 
couraged . There are many kinds df , mistakes that your stu- 
dents will make ^ Some of tiiem are impdrtarit and wiir cause a 
lot of communicatdon problems^ and some ef them are miiior and 
will not be a serious problem. It is best to correct only the 
"big" mistakes; otherwise yoir will be - correcting all the time. 
In summary, when you correct' do it gently; quietly; indirectly; 
Without emetidh; only when necessary. 

' Use humor. Have fun. Hlay . Language learning is hard 
work. It can be very^ dlsMuragmg an* frustrating . It will be 
very useful for. you and your students td hr&ik tiie periods df 
hard Wdrk with periods of playful activit^^. Play will relieve 
the strain and pressure of working and it is al^' a very im- 
portant part of the learning process . Playing v^th language is 
a very creative activity and creativity is a very vajuable skill 
for the language learner; Learning a language is creating your 
own version of a language that belongs to other' :^edple . 

Be informal but not undisciplined . ,We have encouraged 
you te establish a comlortable relationship with your students 
and to play in the classrdiDm. In general^ your students will 
appreciate an informal, relaxed atmosphere in the classroom. 
They will probably expect to talk td you and to relate with you 
in a very familiar way, but it is possible to beeome tod relaxed 
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so that very little work actually gets done, Sdmetimes you will 
_ have to exercise your leadership role as the. teacher. . Starting 
^ and stopping the class on time and eon trolling break periods 
ore a small but important ways to set a tone of disciplined lan- 
guage learning and teaching. 



Do not; monopolize class time . Remind yourself at least Q\h 
an hour that it is the students who need practice in speak- 7 ^ 



once an nour mat it is the students who need practice 
ing the janguage, not you. Ask yourself : _ "How much of the 
class-tiine am I speaking?" and "How much of the class- time are 
my students speafcihg?" The less you say in the classroom, the 
more your students will say. 

Listen . Take suggestions from the students and use therg. 
If you do not do ail the talking you will have time to listen to 
what your students are saying. You can listen to their sen-* 
tences and note the kind of mistakes they are making. You ^an 
also listen to their suggestions about what they heed to dp or 
study. If tiiey do not say anything about what they want to 
do, ask them from time to time. It is a good policy to use a 
few ininut_es__qf each day as a kind of "oral suggestion box." 
Your students will generally have a very high motivation to 
learn your tanguage and many of them are well-educated, and 
have good ideas about teaching and Learning. If you invite 
them to give you suggestions you should also try to use their 
suggestions in your teaching. 

Be prepared . The students will feel good about ybur 
id 



teaching and they will have confidence in your teaching if you 
come to class well prepared. It is always best to prepare. more 
than you need. Sdmetimes your lessons will go mucjh^ faster 
than expected. i ^ 

s- - HsB yom^ own language at every ogportuhi^ . dccaslohally 
5?qu will need to use EnglishTn the classroolir because it is the 

^ost efficient way tb^give an instruction or explain something 
or give at translation. But be very careful about the amount of 
English ydu_and the students Us^e. Sdmetimes the students will- 
to. use English as ah escape from' the haa'd worl^ of language 
learhirig. Too much English can weaken classroom discipline. 

Counsel students individually . Every kind of student 
needs some kind of individual attention. Sdme need mdre than 
others . Sdmetimes individiial attentidn is nothing mdre than a 
few words of praise dr ehcduragemehu. Sometimes you can . give 
your students suggestions or extra work; ©ccasiqnally you may 
have a student w^o is a probleifn in^ the classroom because 
he/she taUcs too much or asks too many questions or uses 
English ' too much. In these cases it. is best to discuss this 
problem with the student outside df class where. he/she will not 
be embar^ssed. • 
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PART TWO 



TEACHING TESHNIQUES ' 



^Intfbduetion 

to Techniques for The eommuhicatioh and Culture Handbook^ 



When you look' at a lesson in The Communication and Culture 

Handbook you will see that each lesson is designed with a specific tech- 
nique in mind. On the following pages we have outlined . the§€ tech- 
niques: for ydU, 

The most important part of the outline is P rocedure . This part 
tells, in a_ step -by- step way, hovv you should conduct the class. What- 
ever the procedure may be^ keep in mind the following: At th^ be- 
ginning of the class you will be doing the talking because you need to 
pr esent the materiaL In the middle of the class the students will be 
practicing the material with you, and at |he end of the class the stu- 
dents — hot .you— will be doing most of "tte talking as they use their 
hew language skills to communic ate with each other and with you. Keep 
this in mind: 



Beginning ---- Presentation ---- You talk; students listen 
Middle — - Praetee You talk; students talk 
End -r— Coramuhicatioh You listen; students talk 



The outline contains a sectidit on Variations . These are ways in 
which you can change your procedure. Someffiies you can do one of 
the variatibhs iristead of the basic procedure and sometimes you can do 
one or more of the valuations in- additi o n to the basic procedure. The 
important point to^ remember is that it is a good idea to try some of the 
variations- Variety is the spice of language learning. 



We have also included a few Notes that are appropriate to the les- 
son and we have left space for you to write in your own notes; 



TECHNIQUE: 



Dialogue. 



BESGRIPTieN: 



FORMAT: 



A dialogue is a short con^^ Usually it is 

Between two people. it is about a Qpmmon 
everyday activity. The learner, should memorize the 
most important sentences in the dialogue. Some- 
times the learner should memorize the entire dia- 
logue. 

Memorize both parts of the folio wing_ dialogue : 

A: Excuse me ^ where is the bus statibli? * 

B: It's on the other side of town. 

A: Is it far from here? ^ ' 

B : Xes , it's quite far . ^ 

A: Where is a ta^d stand? • ; 

B: Go twd^blbcks and turn right. 

A: Two blocks this way or ,that way? 

B: Two blocks this way. 

A: Thank you. 

B: You're welcome. 



PROCEDURE: 



2. 



4. 



gresent^fe ^logue while the students listen . Use gestures^ 
pictures puppets etc . to give the students the meaning of 
the dialogue. It- is not always necessary to give the meaning 
of every single word. 



Allow- the students to 



stiohs about the dialogue and 

ask the students questions about the dialogue. The purpose, 
of this step is to assure that the students, under stand the dia- 
logue. 

You say a liiie and the students rer eat the same line . This is 
done several times for each line until the students can repeat 
the line easily. 

You ^ke part A and the students take part B . You say the 
first line of 45art_A and the students respond with the first . 
line of part B. This is done for each pair of linea until the 
students can respond easily . You then take part B and re- 
peat the process. 



5.' • Have the students practice the dialogue in pairs. 
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Instead of having the students read the dialogue in the bbdfe, 
write it on the board. As you repeat and practice the dia- 
logue, erase it word by word until nothing remains. 

After doing_steps one and Wo, break the class into j^airs^ and 
have^^the students memo it.^ Y^ou can move from pair to 
pair> making corrections and answering questions; 

After doing all 5 steps have the class write : the dialogue on 
the board. One student comes to the board and writes; the 
other students tell the stMent t^^ sentences . The ^students 
can djscuss the sentences as they write but the discussion 
must be in your language. 



The dialogue can be " prjaeticed and learned with or without the 
book. The reconpended sequence is to have the students 
read_ the ^dialogue silently and look at the ti-ahslation and then 
do it orally. 

In Step 3 (Repetition) it is possible to have the class do a lot 
of repetitioh in unison. But it is also good to vary the re- 
sponses so that sometimes one person responds while other 
times the whole class responds in unisdn. 
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TECHNIQUE: Constructalog . 



DESCRIPTION: 



FORMAT: 



\ 



The students are given pieces of language ;( words, 
phrases and sentences) and asked to create a dia- 
logue using these pieces. Usually this technique is 
done by students working individually or in pairs 
or small groups. 

Use the words and phrases below to ebhstruet a dia- 
logue between a sick student and a teacher. (YoU 
do not need to use every word). - 

hurt fever * 

pain take a pill 

ache take temperature 

bone give an injection 

stomach how 
headache 



A.: 
B; 
A: 
B; 
ft: 
B: 



PROCEDURE: 
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1. Go over the list of words and phrases witii the students to 
be sure they under s tand them and have some idea of how to 
use them . Have each student say a sentence using each word 
or phrase. 

2. After the students Understand the Jkey words and phrases 
have them work individually or in small groups to write but a 
dialogue . 

3. Check each dialogue as it is completed to be sure it is correct 
and authentic. 

4. Have these students practice their dialogues in pairs or small 
groups . 



5. Have each group present their dialogue to the rest of the 
class . i 
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VARiATidNS (on Constructalogs): 

1. After each group has prepared and presented a dialogue, 
have" the groups exchange dialogues and learn a second dia- 
logue . 

i y - - - 

2- Choose one of the dialogues and write it oh the board and 
have everyone learn it. 

3: Have each group dictate its dialogue to the rest of the class 
so that everyone gets a chance to write down all the dia- 
logues . 



NOTE: 



1 . This exercise allows ^ the students to use their imagihation • 
They will make many mistakes as they try to put together dia- 
Ibgues , and they will need to ask many questions . You will 
heed to be vesry supportive of their efforts. 
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TECHNIQUE: 



CUinmings* Device . 



DESCRIPTION: This technique is similar to a dialogue, but it is 

usualjY shorter (4-6 lines) and it has "holes" in the 
dialogue where different words and phrases are. to 
be put in. The words and phrases are listed below 
the dialogue. 

FORMAT: . Use the words from the lists to practice the fol- 

lowing conversation: ' ^ 

A: What time does the bus leave?. 

B : It leaves at A ? 

A: Which gate does it leave from? 

B: It leave from gate B ? 



/ A 


B 


one o'clock^ etc. 


one 


quarter past one, etc. 


two 


half past one, etC; 


three 


quarter to one, etc. 


etc. 


five minutes to one, etc. 





PROCEDURE: 

1. . Present the conversation to make sure the students uhder- 
staiid the meaning . • 

2. Go over the list of words to make sure the students under- 
stand them. Tin "tRe example above ^ the teacher would need 
to- be sure the students understand the difference between 
quarter to and quarter past). 

3. Have the students repeat a few conversations. You would 
say "What time does the bus leave?" and have the class 
repeat this sentence two or three times. 

4. Take one part of the conversation and have a student respond 
with the other part. 

5. Two students pr a ctice the conversation while the teacher 
listens and makes corrections. 
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VARIATIONS (on Cummings' Devices): . • 

1. The practice can be done with or without the books; . It is 
probably best to do it inltialiy with the books open and tiieh 
have the students do it with the books closed. 

2. The teacher can pat the list of w^rds and phrases on the 
board . 



3. . Use a real bus, train or plane schedule 



NOTES 



1. Frequently these exercises can be dbne with actual objects or, 
as in the case above, actual information such as a bus sch- 
edule. ' . 

2; Many good GuiSmings* Devices can be developed from maps, 
charts^ schediiles, diagrams and tables of information. Use 
your imagination to make some of your own, \. 
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TECHNIQUE: 
BESGRIPTION: 



FORMAT: 



2, 
1 



4. 

i. 

6; 



Recitatidn . 

The students memorize a short series of sentences. 
The sentences ^are not mtehded to be used just as 
they are in a real eohversatioh . However, in- 
dividual sentences within the recitation can be used 
" in real eon versa'Sons . 

Memorize the foU recitation, putting ybiir 

information iri the holes. 

My name is ; 

rm from . 

I'm a - ^ 

I'm. " - years old. 

I was born on i ^ • . 

I havie ^ brothers and sisters. 

I ani (single/married.) 



— the recitation using information about yourself. The 
students can follow along in the book. 

- Make sure the students understand the meahing of each sen- 
tence. 

Go through the fea^t^ji sentence Sy sentence. Giv e 
eBch student the informa tion he/she needs. In many cases, 
the students can supply their own answers such as "rsi from 
New York" but in some cases you may need to give answers 
such as "I'm twenty three years old." 

Have each student write out his/her own recitation. 

Have each student mempriie his/her own recitatidn, They 
should probably start the memorization working individually 
•and then pair off and work together. 

Finally., each student can present his/her recitation to the 
rest of the class. 
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1. You can make tip a question tftat goes with each sentence in 
the recitation and have the students learn to respond cor- 
rectly to the questions. After Step 3, abovei you would say 
the question (What's your name) and have the students an- 
swer. B6 this several times and then go to the next ques- 
tion. Finally; mx the, questions Up so the students must 
listen carefully to your question and respond with the correct 
ansvjer. 

2. In addition to responding to the questions , you can have the 
students memorize the questions as well. After Step 4, ^ou 
could write but the questions on the board or dictate them to 
the class and ^en have everyone memorize the questions . 
After they have memorized tiie. questions you can pair off stu- 
dents to work together asking and answering questions. 

3. Each student can do a recitation on every other student in 
tiie class. This would force them to practice 3rd person 
pronouns. 



N0TES: 
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TECHNIQUE: 



Operatton : 



DESCRIPTION: 



A series of conmiands and j^espbnses are associated 
with a series of aetions. The students perform Jhe 
actions and talk about tiie actions at the same time. 
The series of actions jire part of a process such as 
operating a piece of equipment. 



FORMAT: 



To Use a cassette player/recorder: 

First, push the eject Button. 
Then put the cassette in . 
To record, push the play and record buttons 
siroultaneously . 
Push the stop button. 
Push the rewind buttoi^. 
To listen; push the play button. 



PROCEDURE: 



1. 



2. 



4; 



5. 



Deinonstrate the dperatibr to the students. Go thrdugh tiie 
entire bperatidn once without stopping and have the students 
observe and hsteh. 



Go through the operation again slowly 
words , ask the students guestions 
ask questions (but not in English). 



This time explain new 
allow the students to 



Go through the operation again while one of the students 
responds to the commands with the proper action. 



Teach the students' the commands, 
tences several times after you. 



Have them repeat the sen- 



_^Have one of the students give ^the coimnahds while a second 
student responds with the action. If possible, break the 
class jhto pairs and have, them each practice with a piece of 
equipment. 
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VARIATIONS (on Gperatibhs); 



Make a question to accompany^ each eomnand. As. you do Step 
3, ask the question after the student responds; FOr ex- 



i. 



Teacher: Push the eject button. 
Student: (Pushes the eject button.) 
Teacher: -What did you do? 
Student: I pushed the eject button; 

\ 

You wiD have to teach the answer to each gnestioh. tater you 
can have one student give the command and the question while 
another repohds and answers . 

2. Ask a thifd student to answer the question. For example: 



1st Student: 
2hd Student: 
1st Student: 
3rd Student: 



Push the eject button^ 
XPushes the eject button.) 
What did he/she do? 
He/she pushed the eject button. 



After practicing the operation 
it out. 



orally, have the students write 



NOTES: 
1. 



Operations can be yer^ effective review and summary ex- 
ercises, especially for practicing verb phrases . For example, 
you could do the following sequence for each step in the oper- 
ation . 



Habitual: 
Commands : 
Present: 
Perfect: 

Past: 
F'uture : 



What do you do (first)? First I push the button; 
Push the button: (Pushes the button.^ 
what are you doing? I'm pushing the button. 

What have you (just) done? 

I have (just) pushed the button. 

What did you do? I pushed the button: 
What are^ you going, to do next? 
I'm going to put the cassette in. 
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TEeHNIQUE: 



Narrative. 



1. 



A narrative is a short paragraph It is net intend- 
ed to be cdnvefsatioriaL It is tisuaiiy deseriptive; 
Frequently it is ah ihfbrmatibnai text on some as- 
pect of the culture. It is not necessary for the stu 
dent to memorize the paragraph. The point of a 
narrative is to provide infonnation; which can be the 
basis for practicing the language by asking and an- 
swering questldns. As a result of the questions 
and answers, the student will often learn tte ih- 
formatibn in the paragraph and even memorize parts 
of the paragraph. 

Winter in VeitQont usually lasts for five months. It, 
begins when the first snow falls. Usually the first 
snowfall comes early in December, but becasibhally 
the first snow cpmes before Thanksgiving. The 
snbw remains jbh the grbund until April. Winter is 
impbrteht to the economy of^ Vermont because thou- 
sands of people come to Vermont to ski. 



Read the narrative through once without stbppihg. Ask the 
students general ecSnprehehsibn questibhs such as "What is 
this narrative about". 

Read the narrative sehteh ce by sentence . Stop at the end of 
each sentence and ask the students for their . questions. 
Answer their questions . It is Useful to put new words 
and phrases on the blackboard . 

Start again. Read the first sentence and ask the students 



about each sentence. T^ to ask as many ques- 



tions as you can about each sentence. Have them give short 
answers only. 



PROCEDURE: 




Teacher says: 



Student says: 



Four mbfiths? 
Does jt always last five months? 
Give me the whole sentence. 



Winter in Vermont usually lasts 
for five months. 
Where? ; 
Which season? 
How long does it last? 
Five years ? 



Vermont. 
Winter. 
Five jmbhths . 
No, five months . 
No, five months. 
No_,_ usually. 
Winter in Vefmont 
usually lasts for five 



months. 
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A. Ask the class to re cite the Whole paragrap li ; tet each stu- 
dent contribute a sentence . Although nobody may know the 
-whole paragraph, together the students will probably be able 
to reconstruct most of the paragraph. 



VARIATIONS (on Narratives): : 

1. After you read each sentence, have . a student ask the ques- 
tions of the other students. 

2. You can have the students follow along in the book at first , 
and then have them close their books and eontlhua the ex- 
ercise without seeing the printed version. 

3. You eafi put the narrative on the board and gradually erase 
it, word by word, 

^ 4. At the cohclusioh of the practice (after Step 5) ask for a few 
volunteers'! tb recite the whole paragraph. 

5. Sometimes you can have the students do a "Pa 

rative. Ih_ other words, ^ if the narrative is about, some aspect 
of your culture, you can ask a student to construct a similar 
narrative about the same topic in his/her culture. 



NOTES: 

1. Narratives are fairly easy\o write. Be careful, to write fairly 
short sentences. Try to write and teach some of your own- 

2. Before teaching 'a narrative, go over it and eirele the words 
you want to ask questions about. 

3. Here are four idhds of questions you can ask: 

Question -Word questions (What, Who, Which, Why,- 
When, Where, How). 

Yes-No questions (Does it last five months?). 

Eitiier-Qf questions (Does it last four or five 
months?) 

Clarification questions using emphasis (five months?) 



i. 

2. 

'3; 

4. 
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TEGHfJlQUE: 
DESCRIPTION : 



FORMAT: 



This technique uses . a short speech as the basis for 
the class. It is similar to a narrative except that it 
is net written material; it iis spoken and it is cr^^^^^^ 
ed in class. Therefore^ it r^sen^^ reaj_ speech 
more than a narrative does because it is produced 
spontaneously. There are several ways in which a 
si^iel can be used in the classtoom, but the basic 
procedure is for the students to be able to com- 
preherid and, after practice, reprp^ee the spiel. 

Use as many of the^^^^ words as you can in a 30- 
second talk about your family. 

mother grandfather cousin 

father grandmbther . living/aHve 

si^er uncle dead 

brother ' aunt married 

single 



PROCEDURE: 



1, 
2. 



5; 
6. 
7. 



Plan your spiel by studying the 
you begin- Do not write it out. 



word list very briefly before 



Sive the spiel > Have one of the^students act as timekeeper. 
He/she will sto^ you after 30 seconds. It is very important 
to stop > even though you may not say everything you wanted 
to. Talk at normal speed. Don't make it into a speech. 
Keep it informal. 

R epeat the splel> It is all right to change It slightly, but dp 
not make it longer or add new material. It is no longer 
.necessary' to be timed so you can slow down your speech 
somewhat as long as you don't add new material. 

Allow the students to ask questions about your spiel . It may 
be useful to put some of the new words on the blackboard. 

Say the spiel once more at normal speed. 

Ask the students questions about the spiel. 

Ask one or mere of the jtudents to give the spiel as ac- 
curately as they can. Sqmetimes--if the spjel is di^^^ 
is better to have this step be a group effort with everybody 
contributing what they know. 
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VARiAtlONS (on Spieis): 

1. A spiel can be done without a word list. The .dir-ectldns 
would give orily the ■ topic . For example^ the directibhs might 
say: "Talk for 30 seconds about fishing in your country;" 

2. A spiel could be based oh a picture. The instructions might 
say ''Talk for 30 seconds about this picture." 

- 3. A' spiel can be longer than; 30 seconds, but it should probably 
not be much linger than one minute. • 

4. To help the students recall the sequence of sentences in^e 
spiel (Step 7), it is sbme^es useful to put a key word from 
each sentence oh the board. 

5. As you do the second of third repetition of ffie spiel you can 
ask the students questions after each sentence . This pro- 
cedure is similar to Step 3 in a narrative. This step would, 
be helpful if the students find the spiel difficult. 

6. As a final step you can have the students wfite out the spiel. 

7. You can have a student give the spiel. 

8. You can bring in a friend who is famiUaf vnth the topic ^ or 
you can make a tape recording of yourself or a friend^ One 

j advantage te a tape feedrdihg is that it will not change, no 
• ' ' matter how many times you play it back. 

9. Occasionally you can tape a very brief news report from the 
radid and Use this as the basis of a spiel. 



NOTES: 

1. Ask the students to suggest spiel topics to you.- , 
' " I 

2. Spiels are g&te useful for building vocabulary but tiry to 
limit the new words.. - Try to adjust the lever of the grammar 
and length of sentences to tite leVel of the rl- , ... 
same time, try to keep the spiel as natural as possible. 
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TECHNIQUE: 



Mini-Drama . 



. DESCRIPTION: 



. /I 



A iftihi-drama is a[flpng dialogue (or a short drama); 
It usually tells a little story and it frequently in- 
volves several people. (Language-teaching dia- 
logues are frequently between two people and use a 
lot of questions and answers-) It is usually at 
least one minute lohg^ The principal 
mini-drama is as a listening compr exercise, 
altiiough it can also be read and acted out by the 



FORMAT: 



The format looks like a script from a play. In ad- 
dition to the written script, the mini-drama cansbe 
recorded on tape. 



PROCEDURE: 



1. Read the Sicript to tiie jtudehts while they listen and read si- 
lehtiy ^ A s k and answer questions. 

2. Read the script with the students. You can take one part 
and assign the other parts to other students. Encourage the 
students to read it dramatically. 

3. Have the students act it qut^ Have the students read the 
line silently and then immediately lo ok up and recite the line. 
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VftP^ATISNS (bh Mini-eramas): 



1. If a tapeVis^ayailablev-.p^^ tape arid have the students 
listen without reading. Then play it again and let them fol- 
low along in the book. . * 

2. Another way to use the tape is to save it until you have done 
all 4. steps above. Then as a final exercise, play the tape so 
they can hear how native speakers would say the lines. 

3. Have the students practice the mini-drama several times and 
then present it to another class. 

4. Select a topic arid have the class write out a mini-drama. A 
useful kind^of topic is ari in.terestirig or humorous experience 
one of your students has had in your culture. 



NDTE: 



/ 
/ 



Mini-dramas are fairly difficult arid should riot be used until 
the students have some basic fluency iri the language. 
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TEeHNIQUE: 



Characters in Search of an Author. 



DESCRIPTION: 



Each stiideht is given a picture of a persqru The 
teacher initiates the lesson Jjy aiving some in- 
formation about the person. Each student then pro- 
vides, similar information alsdut his/her character. 
The students can then ask and^ answer questions 
about each other's characters. This lesson can be 
done several days ; each time it is do^e new in- 
fbmatibh is added and the characters gradually ac- 
quire a biography. 



FORMAT: 



Listen lb the model. Take notes and ask me ques- 
tions after every sentence . Ther^describe your pic- 
ture using the same kind of information. 

(Teacher holds up picture) 

This is John Srnith. He's 27 years bid. He lives in 
the village bf Erewhbh with his parents. He is 
single. He teaches Ehghsh at the Erewhbh National 
Secondary School. 



PROCEDURE: 

i 

1. Give every student a picture . 

2. Mold up your own picture and describe it sentence by sen- 
tence. 

3 . Ask and answe r questions after every sentence . 

4. Tell the studehte to makp up information about their own char- 
acter. Have each student aescrib e his/her character. 

5. Ask the students questions about the characters. For ex- 
le: 



1st Student says: He is 18 years old. ; 
Teacher says: How old is he? • 
2nd Student says: Me is 18 years old. - 

r 

6. Ask each student to describe somebody else's character . 
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VARIATIONS (oh Characters in Search of aii Author): 

1. At the beginning of the lesson write your mbdei on the board 
fbi" the students to refer to as they create their own char- 
acters. 

2. You can have the stud^t speafe for the character. Th^y 
would then practice usin^ "I" and "you" as well as "he" and 
"she" . 

3. As a final ^p, sjvitch all the pictures and ask the students 
to describe ^ir new character. If they cannot remember fifte^x 
correct ihformattoh they must then ask the creator for it. 



NOTES: 

1. You may have to change some of the information because the 
students may make cultural imstafces. For example, a student 
might say that an 18-year old woman lives alone, when in fact 
that could never happen in your culture. This kind of lesson 
gives the students a chance to explore your culture— bi^ they 
will make mistakes. 

2. Listed below are some of the categdries that you could use in 
describing a character. In general, 4-6 items should be suf- 
ficient for one lesson. - ; 

Name > 
Age 

Birthday 
Place of birth 
Nationality 



Ethnic group 
Family 



OccUpatibh 
Salary 

Educational level 

Religion . ' ■ 

Hobbies 

Sports 

Interests 

Friends , " 

Political beliefs 

Hopes and dreams 

You can also pose a problem to the class and ask each stu- 
dent to exaress his/her character's op inions about th e^ problem ■ 
Local andjnternatiohal current events would be a good source 
for the problems; 
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'I 

® Intro ductibn to Techniques for The Grammar Handbook^ 

The Gr a mmar HahdSooj^ ^ is simpler than its companibn The 
Communic ation and Culture Handbook , Each lesson begins with a short 
statement about the grammar and then therg are varidus exercises which 
give the student practice in using the graflSmatical pattern that Is pre- 
sented. The exercises and drills for teaehihg grammar are outlfiied in 
the following pages, but first a few general procedures should be kept 
in mind: 



** Do not spend , a jot of time discussiitg the grammar. Spend your 
your time practicing it. 



** The basic pattern of teaching grammar is a two-part practice. 
You say sbmetJung and iSe studejit (fqUow you 
have ^iyen) responds, if the response is m^^ 
appropriate correction and have the student repeat the correction . 

** One of the main purpdses df The_Gramaiar Handbdok is td teach 
the students td speak correctly"! TJierefdre, you should insist oh 
correct responses when you are teaching' grammar . 

** Studeht-teachef ex^^ be done individually or with the 

whole class responding in unison. 

*f Grammar exercises and drills shduld be reviewed frequently. Once 
is hot enough. 

Use The Granimar Handbook in cohjuhctjoh with The Commuhicatibh 
and Culture Hand book whenever you can. When you notice that 
the students are frequently making the same mistake in an activity 
in The Cdmmunicatidn_and Cultiye ^Handbdok / ^t the first op- 
pdrtunity gd td The Gremmar Handbook and practice the cdrrect 
pattern. 
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TEGHNIQUE: 



S uS s tituti oii Ddll 



DESCRIPTION: 



r 

This drill is used to practice a sentence pattern by 
changing one word in Jffie sentence; Th^ kind 
of word is j:fianged each time while^the basic sen- 
tence pattern is repeated. 



FORMAT: 



The teacher will read a sen tehee and a word, 
stitute the word in the sentence. 



Sub- 



I have a book. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



pen 

ruler 

eraser 



5. hdtebodJc 

6. piece of chalk 

7 . piece of paper 

8. envelope 



PROCEDURE^ 



The teacher says: 

I have a book. Pjehcil. 
I have a pencil. Pen. 
I have a pen. Ruler. 
I have a ruler. Eraser, 
etc. 



The students respond: 

I have a pencS. 
I have a pen. 
I have a ruler. 
I have an eraser. 
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VARIATIONS (oh Substitiatibh DrilJs): 

!• the teacher, after giving the model, gives only the single 
i word substitution. 

The teacher says: -The students respond: 

Pencil. I have a pencil.' 

Pen. I have a pen. 

2. Vary the drill from choral responses (everyone responds at 
dncB) to individual responses. 



P 

The teacher says: The class responds: 

I have a Book. Pencil. 1/ have a pencil. - 

I have a pencil. Pen. She sjbudent responds: 

r have a pte. 

• 3. Have the class echo the response in unison. 

The teacher says: The student says: The class responds: 

I have a book. 

Pencil I have a pesheil. I have a pencil. 

4. Have one of the students conduct the drill. 

The student says: _ Other student(sj respond: 

I have a book. Pencil. I have a pencil. 

5. Use actual objects of flash carST^^rtt^ pictures or the single 
word. 

The teacher says: Studeht(s) respond: 

I have a book. " 

(Holds up pencil of picture I have a pencil, 

of pencil) 

6. Write single words oh the blackboafd and point to them for 
substitutions. 

The teacher says: The student responds: 

I have a book . 
(Points to word pencil) I have a pencil. 

NOTE: 

1. Subs^tution drills are fairly easy to do as choral exercises. 
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TEeHNIQUE: 



Replacement Drill 



DESCRIPTION: 



This drill is used to practice the rejDlacement of one 
word or phrase In a sentence with another word 
which does not change the meaning of the sentence. 



FORMAT: 



Replace the name or names with the correct pronoun; 



John has a pencil. > He has a pencil. 



Jim is tall/ _ 5- 

Where is Mary? 6, 

Is Bob in school? 7. 

John and Mary are 8. 
students . 



Give tile book to Ray, 
Sfr^Snrfth is driving yom^ar- 
Mary saw Mr- Smith. 
Mr- Smith talked to Bob, Ray, 
and Jim, 



PROCEDURE: 



The teacher says: 

Jim is tall . 

Where is Mary? _ 

Is B(3b iS; school? 

John ahcTStey are students. 

Give the •book to Ray. 

etc. 



The st^adents resond: 

He is tall. _ 
Where is she? 
Is he in school?^ 
They are students : 
. Give the book to him. 
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1 

VARIATIONS (on Replacement Drills): 

1; The teacher can reinforce the correct answer by repeating it." 

The teacher says: The student responds: 

Sam is hungry. He is hungry. 

He is hungry. 

Give Joan her pen. Give her her pen. 

2. Have the students take the teacher's role ef eating a chain 
drill. 

'^t student says: 2nd student:, 3rd student: 

Where is Mary? Where is she? 

Jack's ear is blue. His car is 

. ^ blue. 

3. Have the students follow the pattern of the driil in the book 
biit make up their Own sentences using people and objects in 
the classfbom. 

1st student says: Sam: BJaTy: 

Charlie's shirt is red. His shirt is red. 

Mary's hair is long. My hair is 

long . 

NOTES: 
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DESCRIPTION: 



This drill is used to practice the expansion of 
sentences by the addition of other words or ex- 
pressions • 



FORMAT: Add the word "always" to these sentences. 

Mrs. Jackson is busy. > Mrs. Jackson is always busy. 



1. John is here ^ _ 5. 

2. Steve -and Tim are late. 6. 

3. I am tired. 7. 

4. Fire engines are red. 8. 



The weather here is beautiful. 
The coffee at schodl is weak. 
Does it rain in Galeutta? 
Whv are you laughing? 



PROOEDURE: 

The teacher says: 



John J is Kere, 

Stevfe and Tim are late, 

I am tired ^ 

Fire engines are red. 
etc. 



The students respond : 

John is always here. 

Steve and Tim are always Jatp. 

I am al^j^s tired. 

Fire engines a^e always red. 
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VARIATIONS (on Expansion Drills): 

1; Some drills are more difficult because they require cfianjes or 
tfansfbrmatibhs in other parts of the sentences. In more dif- 
ficult drills, tiie teacher may find it important to let students 
^rrect their own errors and to reinforce the correct answers 
repeating them. 

c 

The teacher says: The student responds: 

John is here. Yesterday. John is here yesterday. 

No— Was! 

Good, John was here yesterday. 

2. An expansibh drill can be varied with siibstitutiohs . The 
teacher can put the itjOTis for substitution on the blackboard 
or on flash cards or he can give ^em orally. 

Tl\e teacher puts on the board: 

Never, always, on time, late. 

The teacher says: The student responds: . 

Sam comes to work. . 

(points to , "always") .. Sam always comes to work, 

(points to "on time") Sam comes to work 6n Mme. 



NOTES: 
1. 



While simple expansion driUs work,weU as ^choral exercises or 
with mixed choral and individual rfesponfees, more complicated 
ttme to think out all the changes necessary. 



The teacher says; 



Sam comes to work, 
(points to "always"^ 
(points to "on time") 



The student respdnds: 



Sam always comes to work. 

Sam always comes to work oh time 
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TECHNIQUE: Reduction Drill 



DESeRIPTION: 



This drill gives practice , in reducing a sentence' by 
the substitution of one wtjrd for a longer expression; 



FORMAT: 



eiiange these sentences by using it or them or they . 
I want a pencil . > I want it. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



PReeEDURE: 

The teacher says; 



He heeds Jhdsie bbbfcs^ 

The grammar books are on the desk 

My jYPewriter is broken. 

Kathy has my keys. 

The train is on time. $ 

Have the Joneses arrived? 

Have you found ray camera? 

The roads are sfcraight. 



He needs those books. 
Kathy has my keys ^ 
The Q^ain is on time^ 
Have the Joneses arrived? 



The students respond: 

He heeds them^ 
Kathy has them • 
It is on time,^ 
Have they arrived? 
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VftRIftTieNS (oil RedueMoh Drills): 

1. • Give the students^ sentences which can be reduced in several 

vfcs and ask them to find all the possible ways. 

. The teacher says: The student responds: 

The graSmar books are on The grainmar books are oh it. 

; the desk. ' They are oh the desk. 

Mary wants to give her flowers * She wants to give her flowers 

to John. • to John. 

Mary waiits to give her flowers 

to hiiS. ' 
Mary wants to give him the 

flowers. 
Mary wants to give them to 
John. 

2. The students can do the drill themselves using their books or 
by making up their own sentences to be reduced. . 

Student 1 says: Student 2 responds: Student 3 responds: 

The teacher is wear- He is wearing a tie. 
ing a tie. . ' „ 

: His books are on the They are on the 

floor. floor. 

Joan has three 



NOTES: 
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TECHNIQUE: 



DESCRIPTION: 



FORMAT: 



IhtegratiQil BHH 

This, drill gives practice in combining two or more 
short sentences into one longer sentence. 

Put these short sentences together to make one long 
sentence- 



I have a pencil. It i^ reii > 1 have a red 

1. She bought a carj It is expensive. 

2. Annie wrote a book .J It is about Swahili. It is a text book. 
3; We went to a restaxirant. It is new. It is Jtalian. 

4. The chai^ is in the corner. The chair is leather. The corner 
is by the kitchen door.. The chair is my brother's. 

5. Joan saw the bird. ThS bird has a long beak; It was eating 
a crab. ^ 



PROCEDURE: 

The teacher says: 



The students respond: 



She bought a car. It is expensive. 
Annie wrote a book. It is about 

Swahili. It is a text book. 
Joan saw the bird. The bird has 
a long beak. It was eating a 



She bought an expensive car. 
Annie wrote a Swahili text 



Jdaii saw the bird with a 
long beak eating a craB,. 
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VARIATIQNS (oh Ihtegratien Drills); 



i. Integration drills can be developed to provide practice with a 
great many different kinds of j^Sictures: 



ftdjective placement and order : ' 

We went to the new, Italian restaurant. 

Adverb placement and order: 
He felt better quickly . 

Modifying phrases: 

■ The chair is in the corner by the ki tchen door . 
; Joan saw the bird eating the crab . 

Modifying clauses: ^ 

Meet Mr. Brown. He is my teacher. 
' Meet Mr. Brown, who is my teacher . 
Meet the e'aih. It arrives at nine. 
Meet the tfaih which arrives at nine. 



k. . - ' - - - - - - - 

2. Integration drills are an excellent way of showing the relationT. 
ships between different grammatical stiructm-es . Simple ones 
may be Used effectively with choral responses, but more com- 
plicated integrations require individual oral or written re- 
sponse. 

3. For a change from the integration pattern, disintegration drills 
can be effective. - 

The teacher says: 

Break this jehtence into as mahY good sentences as possible. 
Yesterday my brother Jim went to a good movie. 

The student responds: 

Jim went to a movie. ^ 
Jim went yesterday. , * 

Jim is my brother. 

The movie was fifood. ,r<^ 
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DESCRIPTION: ' With this drill students practice question or answer 

forma tidn or both . 



FORMAT: " Answer the fallowing questions with "yes" and a 

- long answer. 

Do you like avocados? > Yes, I like avocados. 

1; Do you know Martha Jones? 

2; Do ydu .wanj: to go to the rno\nes wth me? 

3: Does Sam -^enjoy riding his motorcycle? 

4. Does she kiio^w how to_dance? 

5. Do animals fall in love? 



PROeEDURE: 

The teacher asks: 



Do ydu know Martha Jones? 
Does she like to danee? 



The students respond: 

Yes, I know Martha Jones, 
Yes, she likes to danee. 



VARIATIONS: 

!• 'Answer thg fcifibwihg question "yes" with a long answer. 
The teacher says: The Students respond: 

Is the sun shining? Yes, the sun is shining. 



2. Answer the fdllbwirig questions "hd" with a short answer.' 
The teacher says: The students respond: 



Do dead men tell lies? 
Is the sun shining? 



No, they don^t. 
No,Mt isn't. 



3: Answer the fdllbwing questidns "ho" with both a short and long 
answer ; 

The teacher says: Thfe stiidents respond: 

Do you want to dance with No, I don't. I don't want 

me? _ ' to dance with you. 

Are all meii like you? No, they aren't. All men 

are not like me. 



4. Choose an answer to the following questions. (This drill is 
almost always used to practice "either/or" type questions.) 

The teacher says: The student responds: 

Do you prefer avocados or 1 prefer mangos . 
mangos? 



5. Answer tite following questions truthfully with a long answer. 

The teacher asks: The student responds: 

Is your shirt blue of green? 
Do you like to swim? 

Do you like the New York 
Yankees? 



6. A more challenging kind of question-answer drill involves 
responding to WH questions. This kind of drill is excellent 
because it provides an opportunity for "real" corrahuhieatioh, 
asking for and giving information . Situations can be develop- 
ed to practice specific sti-uetUres . like the following. 



My slfirt is green. 
No, I don't like to s 




I don't know how. 
No> who does? 



Teacher: What are you doing now, John? 

John:^ I am standing on my chair. 

Teacher: What is John doing now? 

Sally: He is stehding on his chair. 

Teacher: John, ask Omar what you are doing now. 

John: Omar, what am I doing now? 

Omar: YOU are standing on your chair, John. 
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TECHNIQUE : Utterance- Resportse Drill 



DESCRIPTION: 



This drill provides practice with "realistic" com- 
munication^. A two -line dialogue is repeated by the 
teacher and each of the students in turn; In re- 
peating the teacher's line/ you make a substitution 
which requires the student to make apprbpriatS sub- 
stitutions or trahsfdrmatiohs in_ the response line. 
Although the drill is complicated, it provides prac^ 
tiLce with idiomatic expressions which are rare in sim- 
pler drills. . • 



FORMAT: 



Utterance ; 
Response: 



Respond to the questions using the following pattern: 

Sure, rd love to. ^^^^^^ is great fun. 

How would xoU-l^J^e to play tennis with me? 
Sure, I'd love to. Playing tennis is great fun. 



1 . How would you like to dance the Cha-cha-cha with me? 

2. How would you like to go to tfie movies with me? ' . 

3. How would you like to sing folk-songs with us? 

4. How would ^ou like to play the piano with Jane? 



PROCEDURE: 

The teacher asks: 

How would you like to dance 
the Cha-cha-cha with me? 

How would you like to go to 
the movifis^ 

y 



The student responds: .\ 

Sure, rd love to. \ Dancing the 
_ Cha-cha-cha is great fun. 
Sure, rd love to. Going to the 
movies is great fun. 
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VARIATIONS (on Utterance Response Drills): 

T ■ 

_ _1 . _ _ _ . ■ 

. 1. You can vary your uttferance vsath two or three different phra 
which mean approMiiiately the same thing. However^ it is im- 
portant to repeat each i variation enough times so that the class 
can understand it clearly,^ 



How would you like to 

Would you like to — — go to the city with me? 

Would ydU' care to — 

2. You can have a 3-part3tterahee\and response, with the first 
student answering according to ^le pattern and the second 
student disagreeing. 

The teacher says: ^ 

How would you lifce to go skiing? 
1st student Responds: 

SUre,_rd love to. Going skiing is great fun. 
2hd student responds: 

Not me. Going skiing is boring. 



N0TES: 
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( TECHNIQUE: 



Mttltiple Slot Siibstitutioa Drill 



DESCRIPtldN: 



In the substitution drills deseHbed earlier only one 
Or two elements were changed in each sentence. In 
this kind of dril^y-sBveral elements are changed. 



FORMAT: 



Substitute each of the following words for the ap- 
propriate Word in the sentence. 

The rain in Spain stays mainly oh the plain . 



1; 


falls 


6. 


sleet 


2. 


snow 


7. 


lowlands 


3. 


Italy ^ 


8. 


France 


4. 


mountains 


9. 


is 


5. 


Switzerland 


10. 


fog 



PROCEDURE: 

The teacher says: 

The rain in Spain stays mainly oh the plain. 
The students respond: 



Falls 
Snow 
Italy 



The rain in Spain falls mainly on the .plain. 
The snow^n Spain falls mainly on tJie plain, 
The sht3W in Italy falls mainly oh the plain. 
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VARIATIONS (on Multiple Slot Substitutibh Drills)! 

1. If the students find the drill difficult or confusing, ybU 
should r-epeat the correct response before' giving the next cue 



Teacher: The snow in Italy falls mainly on the plain. Mountains. 
Students: The snow in Italy falls mainly on the mouhtaihs. 
Teacher: The snow in Italy falls mainly on the mountains. 
Switzerland. 

2. You can give the original sentence and the first cue word and 
then let the students supply their own cue words. 

Teaeherj I bought a new car. Old. 

1st Student: I boufht an old car . Cadillac . 

2nd Student: I bought an old Cadillac . Tomorrow. 



NOTES: 
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TECHNIQUE: 



Transformation Drill. 



DESeRIPTION: 



The students ar^e give^ a sehtehee and ihstruetidhs 
to change the sentence in a particular way. Us- 
ually the change is one of these kinds- 



Statement 
fiffirmative 
Active 
One tense 



Question 
Negative 
Passive 
To another 



FORMAT: 



Make the fdUdwing sentences negative. 

1 . I like bah^nSs^ 

2. He wants to Buy a camera. 

3 . They live in an apartment . 

4. You need a haircut. 

5. I have a grammar book. 



PROeEDURE: 

The teacher says: 
I hke bananas. 
He wants to buy 



The student says: 

I don't like bananas, 
a camera. He doesn't want to buy a camera 
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VARIATIONS (on Transformation Drills): 



1. After an individual givas art answer^ you can ask the whole 
class to "echo" the student's answer in Unison. 

2. A student can read the basic sehtehc6 from the bqq ask 
another student to change it. You listen and correct wher- 
ever necessary, ; 



3; After going through the sentences aiiee, you can give the an- 
swer and ask the _stodent_tq give "fte model. In other words , 
iust reverse the transfomation. Because tSe r^^^ 
the book> it is best to do this variation wth the books closed. 



NOTE: 



1, If you have already practiced, other transfqrmatiohs you can 
review them after you have done the given drill. For ex- 
ample > suppose you had already worked on questions before 
doing the drill above. After doing the drill changing from 
affirmative to negative, you could Use the same sentences to 
review changing from statements to questions. 
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TECHNIQUE: 



eixart Pattern Practice 



DESCRIPTION : } Chart pattern practices are libt necessarily different 

kinds of drills. They can tie done as suhstitutiohs, 
expansions, reductions^ etc^ They are different in 
that the cues are visual not verbal. The charts or 
pictures are usually set up ^ a series so . that the 
students can proceed from one picture to the next 
without cues frdm tlie. teacher. These charts can 
be especially useful for practicing verb tenses , 
ques^bhs/ahswers , and negative transformatiohs . 



FORMAT; Start with, the first picture. Answer the qu^tion 

with a short answer. 




1. Is the mother bird sitting on the egg? 

2. Is the mother* bird looking at the baby bird? 

3. Is the mother bird jodking at the baby bird? 

4. Is the mother bird I'obfeihg for the baby bird? 
etc. 
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PROCEDURE (bh Ghart Pattern Practice): 



Jhe teacher says: 



The student (s) responds: 



I& the mother bird sitting on the egg? 

(Picture #1) . Yes she is. ' 

Is the mbtiier bird looking at the baby 

bird? (Picture #2) Yes she is. 

Is the mother Bird looking at the baby 

bird? (Picture #3) No, she isn't. 



VARIATIONS: 

1. Have each of tiie students add a sentence to a story based on 
the chart. You can vary the use of tenses by ^?arying the 
date of the present. "Today is March 5th. What is going to 
happen tomorrow?" "Today is March 9th. What happened to 
the birds?" , 

2. The sentences which make up the story can be tape recorded 
for later cbrrection, blackboard werk, drilling, or discussion. 

3. Have the studints develop their own questibh-ahd-answer chai 
drill, one student makes up a question and asks another. 
That student answers and then asks his own question of a 
third student. . 

4. If you can make multiple copies of the pictures in a ch^t^ 
you can pass them out to the students One at a time and ask 
them to tell you what is going to happen. Yo'j can then fol- 
low up their questions with this kind of discussiorf: "Did 

^appeh? NO? What really did happen then? Why? 



1. A chart Usually contains 8-12 pictures. A number of dif- 
ferent patterns can be practiced with each chart. In the ex- 
ample above, tiie present tense is practiced. Other tenses 
could also be practiced. 

2 . When a chart is used for the first time it is necessary to_ go 
tiSrpUgh the chart once to introduce the new words and key 
phrases in each ^picture. 

3. Charts using pictures made up of simple "stick figures" are 
often very effective. You can ebpy them on to your black- 
board or you can make up your own; 




NOTES: 
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TEeHNIQUE: Spdnianeous Eattem Practice 



DESCRIPTION: The teacher gives a model sentence that edhtaihs a 

phrase or two that is made up by the teacher: The 
teacher; then has each student create a similar 
sentence . 



FORMAT : If I had a thousand dollars I would 



PROCEDURE: 

The teacher says: 

If I had a thousand dollars I would buy a motor bike. 

John what would you do? 

Mary , what would you do? 

Bill , what would you do? — 

The students say: ^ 

(John). If I had a thousand dollars I woiild pav off my loan. 
(Mary) If I had a thousand dollars I would give it to charity 
(Bill) If I had a thousand dollars I would travel to Tahiti. 
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VARIftTIQNS (oh Spdhtanebus Pattern Practice) : 

1. The teacfier asks each student about the other students' sen- 
tences . 

2. Have the students ask Vyou" questions. (Mary, what wblild 
you do?) 

3. Have each student as "he/she" questions. (Mary what would 
.Bill do?) 

4. Have each student ask "who" questions. (Who would travel 
to Tahiti?) 

5. Have each student tell what every other person would do. 

6. Have the students writs out all the sentences in their books. 



NOTES: 

1. The students will probably make several mistakes as they 
create the sentences. The teacher should correct the students 
sentences as they make them. It is best to correct the sen- 
tences by rephrasing them as a question. 

Student: I would travel at Tahiti. 
Teacher: You would travel to Tahiti? 

2. The teacher can write down each sentence as it is created in 
order to remember who said what. 

3. This technique works best if the students and the teacher are 
* creating sentences using personal information. 
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TEeHNIQUE: 



Action Chain 



DESCRIPTION: The students and teacher carry out a series of 

actions and telk aBqut the actions. Usually the 
series of sentences that accompany the actions fol- 
low the sequence of Command, Question and An- 
swer. 



F(§)RMAT: 



, look at _^ ^ 

What are you domg? 

I'm Ibdfcirig at . 

Say hello to . 
What did you do? 
. said hello to 



PROCEDURE: 

The teacher says: 

•John, look at Mary, 
What are you doing? 
Say hello to Mary. 
What did you do? 



The student responds: 

(John looks at Mary) 
I'm looking at Mary. 
Hello, Mary, 
• I said heHo to Mary, 
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VARiATIdNS (oh Action ehaihs): 

1. Ask a third student "he/she" questions; 

Teacher: John, look at Mary. Bill, what is John doing? 
BiH: He's looking at Mary. - ' 

2. Have a student give the ebiiimahds and .ask^the questions. 

3. Have two people perform- tiie chairi arid as. "you (plural)/we" 
questions. 

4. Have two people perform the actions and ask "tiiey" questions. 

_ _ _ _ 

5. Haveihe studen^^wQEk_tadether in pairs. 



NOTES: 




This technique is good for practicing several verb tenses all 
in one sequence. 

These practices miist be done deliberately so that the stu- 
dent's Verbal and physical responses are cqbrdihated. In 
otiier words, it can be confusing to say "What are you doing" 
when tiie action has been completed and the correct response' 
would be in tiie past tense. 



: ) 
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TECHNIQUE: 



Question -Word Analysis 



DESGRIPtlON: 



the teacher reads a sentence and then asks ques- 
tions (Vi^hat^ How, where > who^ whom^ why, which) 
about the sentenjre. The students respond with 
short answers. Each short answer is part of the 
s_ehtehee. All the short answers together contain 
the parts of the sentence^ The question and answer 
practice takes the sentence apart and puts it back 
together again. 



FORMAT: 



Listen to the sentence and answer the questions 
with shoft answers. ^ . • 

1. John goes to the library everyday. 
. a. Who gee's to the library? 

b. Where does he go? 

c. What does he do everyday? 

d. Ho)v often does he go; to tiie library? 

2, He ^usually studies for two hours. • 

a. Who studies? \ 

b. How long does he study? 

c. What does he do for two _hdurs? 

d. How often does he study? 
etc . 



PROCEDURE: 

The teacher says: 



John goes to the library everyday. 

Who_ goes to^ the library? 

wHere does Tie go? 

Wb^j: does he do everyday? ; 

hfov\often ddfiLOie go to the library? 

tOptioria'ii Say ^e whole sentence. 



The student says: 



John (does) 
(To) (the) library. 
^He) studies. 
Everyday . 
John goes to the 
library everyday. 



Note: 



Ui^aerlines indicate emphasis. 
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VARIATIONS (on Question-Word Analysis): 

1. After completing the questioning, ask the staideht to recite 
pthe entire sentence, as in the optional step above. 

' 2. Read the sentence and have one of the students pose the 
question to a second stuSent, who answers and then 
questions a third student in a chain fashion. 

' , _ _ _ 

3. Read the sentence and erarhasize one part and have the stu- 
dents form the question. For example: 

The teacher says: The student says: 

John goes to the library everyday. Where does John go? 

4. "Yes/iio" and "either/or" questions can also be used. 



NOTES: 

1. After the students have learned to usA tfi^.i^^t^^^^gatives fair- 
ly well, this exercise can be done with virtually any sentence 
pattern as a way of practicing the pattern. 

2. This typ^e of exercise can be useful for having students prac- 
tice long sentences which ar^ difficult to reproduce entirely 
from memory after hearing them only once. 

3. This technique ^'can be useful in teachiug a narrative. Each 
sentence in the narrative can be taken apart with question 
words and put back together. 
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TECHNIQUE: 



Translation Exercise (Oral); 



DESCRIPTION: 



This drill can be done in two directions ;^anslating 
an English sentence into a target language sen- 
tence or the reverse. The first diree^on requires 
the student to produce a target language sentence_; 
the second type requires the studjent to comprehend 
a target language sentence. The descriptions that 
follow pertain only to the first type: producing tar- 
get language sentences. 



Translate the following sentences. 

I'm going /lq buy a carnero. 
She's goma to ^/isit Hawaiii, 
They're not going to come tomorrow. 
We're going to play basketball. 
Are yoix going to eat dinner? 
etc; ' ' • 



PROCEDURE: 



The teacher ^ays 
(in English): 

I *m going to buy a: book . 
She's going to ' visit Hawaii. 
They're not going to come 
_ _ tomorrow. 

We're going to play basketball 
Are you going to eat dinner? 



The student says 

(in the target language): 

I*m going to buy a book. 
She's going to visit Hawaii. 
They're not going to come 
_ tomdrrdw. 

We're gding to play basketball. 
Are you going to eat dinner? 
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VARIATIONS (on bra! Translation Exercises): 



1. Qhe student can transhte for another student. 



Tlie tjacher jaysj 
1st Student responds : 
2nd Student responds: 



Fm going to buy a 
He says he'^s going to 
Oh! You^re going to 



NOTES: 
1, 



It is probably not very wor^wfiile to have students translate 
individual sentencies into English. However^ there may 
times when it womd be worthwhile for the student to translafe 
a paragraph or \ string of several sentences into Engii^i 
to test the student's ability to comprehend the target itui- 
guage. This Mhd of act ity is called a hstening comprehen- 
sion activity and is not included in this list of grammar teach- 
ing techniques. ^.^-^ 
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TECHNIQUE: 



Manipulations 



DESGRIPTieR: 



The focus is on objects which M easily thought 
into the classroom. The teacher sets up a situation 
which requires the studen s to rnanipulate the ob^ 
jects and talk about the object and the actions. 



FORMAT: 



Use ffie following objects: a book, a pen, a pencil, 
a notebook. 



Questions: 
Answers : 



Who has a ^ ? 
Who doesn't have a 



I 

you 
he 
she 
we 

they 



don^t _ 
doesn't 



has 

have a 



PROCEDURE: 



The_ teacher gives a book to John; points 
to Mary, and says: Who has a book? 

Mary says: John has a book. 

The teacher points to Mary and says: 
Who doesn't have a book? 

Mary says: I don't have a book. 



Note that there is no particular sequence of -ques- 
tions and answers. The teacher and the students, 
using the pattern above, ^ake turns asking and 
answering as many sentences as they eah- 



VARIATIONS (on Direct Method Manipulatibrs): 



1. Instead of using a variety, of objects such as pendls, books, 
pens, ete., use a bag of Cuisenaire rods. 

2. After introducing the basic pattern lit the students carri^ on 
with all the questions and answers. As the teacher, you step 
aside from the role of class leader to beeoitie a resource 
only giving answers or correcting only when the students 
isk for it. ; 
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TECHNIQUE: Completii^n Exercise. 



DESGRIFTJSN: This is a written exercisej The students can do the 

exercise .orally By looking at the book, and reading 
the sentence and. giving an oral anijwcjr. There are 
3 different kinds of completions^ described below: 



FORMAT: Type 1. Ghbdse the correct word from the list. 

where wheh^ how * why who how much 

1. They 'are leaving tomorrow. are they leaving? 

2. The book costs five dollars, does the book cost? 

3. They live in that house? do they live? 

4. John has my suitcase? ... has my suitcase? 

5 . BiH has my bicycle. • ^^..^ does Bill 
etc. 



Type 2. Complete the following with the apprdpriate 
form of the verb. 

1- The sky - bju6 (be). 

2 . He — — — a dollar . (want ) 

3. I don't ice cream, (like) 

4. Does she my coat? (have) 

5. Please ^ her my pencil, (give) 

6. We breakfast there, (eat) 

7. He ^ letters everyday, (write) 



Type 3. Complete the foUovsing with the appropriate 
form of the verb "be". 

1. L a student. 

2. She in ihe classroom, 

3. They my friends. . 

4. We from the United States. 

5. you a teacher? 
etc. 



VARIATI0NS: 

1. These exercises could be done orally , but the students 

have to read the sentences from the book to do the exercises. 
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TECHNIQUE: Rewrite Exercisg 



DESCRIPTIQl^: ^ A sentence is given to the student with instructions 

to rewrite it. ' 



1. I have a typewriter. 

2. I want that book, 

3. He needs an , ashtray . 

4. Do you like the movie? 

5. You know ^le answer. 



1. This exercise can be done orally. Pirst try it with the stu- 
dents looking at their books, and then have them close their 
books while you read the sentences. 

2. Have th<j students write out the answers and tiieh have them 
read their answers aloud when they have finished. 



F0RMAT: 



Rewrite the following sentences in the past tense. 



VARIATIONS: 




/ 
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TECHNIQUE: Giiided Answer Exercise 



DESCRIPTldN : the student is given a sentence, (usually a ques^^^ 

and an instruction to write a response similar to the 
model . 



FORMAT : Answer according to the model: 

Jack is going. _ to Honolulu. . What about you? 
(I am going to Honolulu too.) 

■/ ■ - ' 

1. Mary is reading a novel. What about you? 



2: John is studying a language. What about you? 



H:; • 

3. They are iii the Peace Corps. What abou^ her? 



4. We are leaving. What about them? 



VARIATIONS: 



1. This exercise can be done as an oral exercise. It would be 
useful to do it first oraUy with books open. Do it again oral- 
ly with books closed and then have the students write out the 
answers. • 

2. After the students have written their answers &ey can read 
them aloud and correct each other. All Mmmehts and correc- 
tions should be done in the target language. If they don't 
know how to say "That's wrong" or other sentences like 
that^ teach them. 
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TECHNIQUES: Sentence Formation 



DESCRIPTION: The student is given pieces a sentence and asked 

to put them together in the ^proper order to form a 
complete sentence. 

\ ^ 

FORMAT: Make sentefiqes with the foiiowing words. 

• For example: they /live/United States 
They- Hve in the JJhite 



1. I/born/ January . 



2. We/me€5t/3 d'eloek/my room. 



3. They/eat/cafeteria/12 o'clock. 



4. The bank/is/aie corner/Main Street/Second Street. 



etc, 
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VARIATIONS (on Sentence Fcrmatibn): 



1. "Scrambled Sentences". Write but sentences on a sheet of 
paper and cut out each word: Note that unlike the exercise 
above i every word is given. 











I 


eat 


breakfast 


in 



Mix up the words and give pem to the students. Ask them 
to arrange tham in proper order and read the sentence . To 
make it more challenging, nUx the words from 3 or 4 sen- 
tehees^ together. 

2, For anoflfter version of ti^is exercise, write a numtier of words 
in random order on a °^ poster. Students can 

take turns making sentences from the words. They can do 
this either as an oral exercise or as a written exercise. 



^ I three 


mat eh 


have 


she 


cigarette 


heed -s 


has 


we \ 


want the] 


{ ashtray 


you 


he 


does a 


your do 


take 


me 


please her 


hot him 


give 


us 



NOTES: 

1. In this kind of exercise,' several different correct answers are 
possible . 





TEGHNii^UE: Transiattbh (Written) 



DESCRIPTION: 



The student is given a stntjnce in his/her native 
language" and^asked to translate it into the target 
language. 



FORMAT: 



Translate the following sentences: 
1. I have never been to Gairo, 



Where is niy notebook? 



3.\ Have you seen my friend? 



VARIATIONS: 



1; These exercises can a}so_ be done oraUy . The teacher says 
the sentence in English and the student responds with a trans- 
lation. 



EKLC 
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°Int-oductioh to Teaching Techniques for the Special Skills HandbQck" 



As we have pdnted out (see page 12) The Special Skills Handbbak 
is a resource book, rather than a set of language lessons . However, it 
would Be jjossible to use some of the information in The Special Skills 
Handbook in a language class. 

In general, there are two basic kinds of material in The Spectal 
Skills Handbook : factual information and narrative information. Factual 
informatioh may be presented in a variety of ways including maps, 
charts, diagrams and illustrations. Narrative information is presented 
as a reading on some cultural or professional topic. 

On the following pages , we will suggest some ways in which you 
can create a language lesson with these two kinds of material. 
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A T echnique for Teaching Factual Information. 



Let's assume that the material you want to use is presented as ah 
illustratibh like the one below: 




1. 


hammer 


8. 


nail 


15. 


maiil 


2. 


hatchet 


9. 


brad 


16. 


wedge 


3. 


adz 


10. 


tape measure 


17. 


drill 


4. 


wrench 


11; 


plane 


18. 


brace 


5. 


clamp 


12; 


screw driver 


• 19. 


bjt 


6. 


bench 


13; 


chisel 


20. 


saw 


7. 


screw 


Ui 


pliers 


21. 


ax 



The picture contains a number of relatgd objects with labels. The 
simplest way to teach this material is to form two or more questions that 
can be used for each object (fact). For example, we have listed a num- 
ber of questions that could be asked about the objects in this illustra- 
tion: i . 

What is number one, two-, three, ^etc. ? 
What is a used fdr? 

Do you have/own a ^ ? 

Have j^ou ever used a _ : ? 

How much do you think a _ _ _ costs? 

Where can I buy a - ? 

Do you need a in yciutf work? 

Who uses a ' I ? 

r * / 



EKLC 
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Now let's say you decided ito use q^uestions 1 and 2 with their an- 
swers as a lesson. The teaching procedure would go like this: 

2; You ask a student the pair of questions. 

The teacher says: ' The student says: 

What is number one? » / Number one is a hammer. 

What is a hammer used for? A hammer is used for driv- 

ing nails. 

As you go around the class and ask each student a pair of 
questions you may have to^ help th.em form the answer. 

2. Repeat the process above with one student asking another. 
You listen and make ebrrectidns. 

1st student says: 2nd stu^arit says: 

What is number one? " Number one is a hammer, 

etc. 

3. Have eaqh student describe the entire chart or. sections of it. 
Each student says: 

Number one is a hammer. It's used for driving hails. Num- 
ber two is a hatchet. It's Used for cutting wood, etc. 

You can then go oh and do ahotiier pair of questions, or if the 
students are losing interest , you can stop and edme back to 
the material on another day.' 



Not all factual informatioR will be presented in a picture, as in the 
example above, but the basic procedure can be used for any material 
(maps, charts, diagrams, etc.) that contains a number of facts. 



§3 
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k iecfeaique Jor Teaching : Narrative InforigatioD-u 



Infonr jtibn pi-esented in narrative form can be used as a reading 
compi-eherisieh exercises. There are many things you can do with a 
reading passage, but the simplest technique follows this procedure: 

1 . You read aloud tlie entire passage once while the students fol- 
low along in the book Ask the students to mark words and 
phrases {but not sentences) that they do not understand. 

2. Have 3 (or 4) students read back to you onlv the words and 
phrases they didn't understand. You listen" and mark each 
word or phrase in your book. After Sie students have given 
their lists, you v.UI be abJ- £o see which words and phrases 
are new to everybody. 1 r example, if the passage below 
were from the reading it might look like this after this step: 



Dalarma is Sweden's fdlk-ldre province. Here the 
bright folk costTOTes are still worn oh festrv/ oc- 
casions. Long Vikirighstyle church boats ra^e across 
the lake to church on Sundays and the mav-p61e is 
jo^lly raised in every farm and village e vik 1m- 
mer. 



You can assume that nobody knows "costumes," "festive" and 
"maypole" because each student gives it as a new word. You 
might also want to explain "oeeasieh," ^'Viking" and "joy- 
fully." If ybU find that the students are giving back vir- 
tually -'^ery ward in the passage, the passage is too difficult. 

3; Define the hew words to the class. 

•4. Have the students worii. bUt definitions of the words and 
phrases you did hbt define by asking each other questions. 

5. Have the students summarize the entire passage in their own 
words . 
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PART THRtL 



TEAGHING SUGGESTIONS 



FOR INDIVIDUAL LESSONS 



IN THE CGNBTONIGATION AND CULTURE HANDBOOK 



If you are a trained teacmr , you will have no trouble thinking of 

fresh, creative ways to teach the lessons in t Comnvi nication and 
Culture Handbook . However, If you've never vpTi:; before, or if 
you are entirely new to teaching in jenera' - .^i^y find that the 
teaching suggestions which foiLow will make yOi,r ji'i much easier. 
These are s^ep-by-step lesson plans for teaching each o£ the lessons in 
the first t^vo" sections of T&e Comnumcatij^ and Culture Handbook . By 
the time you have taug/it^he f ir3 1 half of" the book, you should be 
familiar enough with tiie techniques used here tc plan and teach lessons 
without th aid. If you art: not sure how to teach a les'on in the 
third ani fouTLh purts of the joqk, check an earlier le.^^;on which uses 
the same technique. No hew techniques are introduced in the last two 
sections of the book, with the exception of Lesson 42, which •contains 
poetry. The poetry can be handled ]ike a narrative. You will also 
find that the ^'Classroom Activities'* section of each jessqn ought to be 
enough of a guide for you to plan your lesson by the time you reach 
the later lessons. Good luck and have a good time teaching. 
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LESSON ONE 

BASIC MATERIAL: Dialogue 

1. Explain to the students what they wiJl learn in this iJsson. At 
the end of the basic material, they will be able to greet people arid 
to respond to a very common greetiitg. 

2. Explain to the stud :ts that Mike, a Peace C ^unteer, meets 
his new friend, :ncis, on the street an^ uvey exchange a 
greeting. 

3. Tell the students co close their books. Reai the dialogue for the 
students to hear.. Use gestures to convey the meaning of the 
dialogue. 

4. Ask th( students questions to check on their understanding of the 
dialogue . 

For Example: Hu nao sei, "Halo, Franses?" 

Mae k hem i oraet? 

Franses hem i wokabaot? 
Franses hem i go wea? 
' Hu riao wokababt? 
Maek hem i go nad? 

5. Read the dialogue again, line iy line. Tell the students to repeat 
after you. Their books should still be closed. Gheefc individual 
students for pronunciation. 

6. Read Mike's part end ask the- students to say Francis' part,- again 
with their books closed. 

7; Read Francis* part and have the students MiKe's part with 

their be oks closed. 

3. Tell half the class to say Mike's part anc ner half to say 

Francis' part. Listen to them carefully dj .Tect their pro- 
nunciation . 

9: Ask two students to stand up irTfront 6f the class and act but the 
dialogue, using their real names. Go around, the room until 
ev yone in ^he class has had a chance to say both parts. 

10. At this time, yon may let the students lor at ^ dialogue for the 
first time. 



Lessen Qne 



Teaching Suggestions 



, \ 

SUPPtEMENTARY MATERIAL: Cummings' Device 

i: Expjain to the students that now^they will practice different ways 
of greeting people in Pijin. 

2. Mead the dialogue with the first set of substitutions, i e:: 

Maek: Halo, Franses. _ 

, ' Franses: Mone, wan. Yu giud homoa? 

Mae''^: Mi gad nomoa. Yu gogo wea? 

Franses: Mi go long bepg. 

Maek: Oraet, w^x\.^^ 

The sti]>:^nts should be listening with their books closed. 

3: Ask qii. :.:ions to see if yiey fiave uhderstbbd the dialogue. 

For Example: Destaem hem i aftanan? 

. Destaem hem i mone? 
IMaek hem i oraet? 
Frartses hem i go long maket? 
Maek hem i go long berlg? 
Hu nab go long beng? 
Franses hem i wea? 

^'ead this dialogue while Lhe st^niehts repeat after you, line by 
iiie. Their books should remain closad. Listen carefully to their 
pronuneiat.ioh. 

Read Mike's part and tell the student^: to say Francis' pari, a^ain 
mth their books closed. Then you read Francis' part and the 
students say«!vlike's part. 

Tell one stiident_to say. Mike's part and another student to say 
Francis' part. Go around the room until each student has had a 
chance to speak. 

1^ _ _ 1 

Reneat steps ^^rough 6 using another variation of the dialogue, 

i.e.: 

M£ k: Fialb Franses. 

Franses: Aftanun, fien. Yu waswe? 

Maek: Tude mi fil gud tuincs. Wahem nao, F' ^es? 

Franses: Mi hahgaraon nomoa. 

Maek: Mi go nao ia. 
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Teaching Suggestions 



Lesson One 



8. Tell the students that now they will practice greetings for dif- 
ferent times of day. Tell them to repeat the fbllovv^ihg substitu- 
tion drill: 



Halo, iVlaek. 

Mone Maek. 

Aftanun Maek. 

Gud \vn\ng IVlaek. 

Listen' carefully to be sure that the/ are pronouncing it like Pijin 
and not like English. Check individual students and correct their 
pronunciation when necessary. 

9. Now tell the students that they will practice several ways to 

dress the?T friends in Pijin. Then practice the fdlldwihg subsiitj- 
tidris: 

Mone, Maek: 
Mone , wan ; 
Mone fren . 
Monev wahtdk. 
Mdhe, hem. 

1(J. Practice pairs of questions and answers with the students. 
Foi Example: 

You say: 

"YU draet hbrrida?" 
"Yu gud nbrriba?" 
"Yu waswe?" 

1.1: Explain the meanings (in Pijin) of the mtv vocabulary words: 

woKabadt 

makarabn 

ma wahem mba 

wan 

wantok 

nem 

12. Ask two students t-^ otand in frdnt df the class and- gretit each 
dther in :^ijih, using any df the variations stuc ' in this Igs: n . 



Arid one _s_tudent say^: 
'^O ya. M* rraet nbmtDa." 
"Mi gud h'jmca. " ^ 
"Tude mi ill gud^mas." 



LESSON TWO 



BASIG MATERIAL: Gummings' Beviee 

1: " Explahl to the stu^ Pijih that today - they will iearh how to 

say that they want to learn to speak Pijin. 

2. Explain to the students that in this dia.jgue . Mike meets a Solomon 
Islander and this person is surprised that uke can speak Pijin so 



3. Read the dialogue while the students listen. 

4. Ask the students questions to see if ^h?y have understood the 



5. ' Bead the dialdgue-again , and tell the students to repeat after you, 
line by line. Ask individu'>l students tc repeat each line after you 
to check oh their pronunei^yon. 

6: Wnte til e dialogue oh the Board. Read the dialogue line by line 
and tell the students to read =iiter you. Practice this until they 
can read it smoothly. 

7. When they can read it shobthly, erase brie wbrd in each sentence 
and tell them to read it again after you line by line. Gheck 
individuals for pronunciation. ' * 

8. tell half of the class to read Mike's part and ha'f to read the 
other part. Then switch roles. 

'i. Ask one student to read Mike's part and ajibther tb read the other 
part. So around the roGn. until each st^;ident has hai a charicevtb 
recite. 



dialogue : 




Hem i mbne? 
H;2m i aftanun? 
Hem i ivning? 



blong Sohmon ia fi^im i tok long Inggiis o Pijin? 



ii \ wends tok long Pijm? 



ERIC 



f 



Lesson Two Teaching Suggestions 



i :; Zt'V^ brie o*^ two more words in each l-snterice and repeat steps 
d and 9: 

11. Erase all of the^words oi. the board except Maek and Man and re- 
peat steps 8 and 9 again. 

12. Practice each of the sentences wMdh^Jias a substitution. Say the 
' sentence; the students repeat; fyou gWB a substitution; then the 

students make a hew sentence: 

For Example: You say: Yu save tok Bijm tamSs: 

Students say: Yu save tok P(jin tumgs. 

YdU say: Are'are. ■ r 

Students say: Yu save tok Are'are tiirnas. 

You say : Shari . 

Studeht*^ say: Yc save tok Ghari tumas. 
etc. ' 



Do this for each nf the sentence which has a substitution. 

13. E lain the vocabulary words that the students don't understand. 

14. Tell two students to go to the front of the classroom arid act bUt 
the dialogue. 



(NOTE: During the v Mole 'wesson tJie students books 
are closed. ) 
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SUPPEEMENTftRY MATERIAt: Mini-Drama 



i. Explain to the students that during this parY of the lesson, they 
will practice_more listening comprehension cind will study some more 
complicated Pijin. 

2- Explain that in this mini-drin::i Mike and Francis are talking at the 
snack bar. - 

3. Read the .mini-drama while the students listen with their books 
closed. 

4. Ask the students questions about what they heard, as you did in 
' step 4 afcfeve. See the questions oh page li. 

V- 

Hem i aftanun o nomoa? 

Franses hem.i sapraes? 

Hu sapraes? 

Wasw^ hem i sapraes? 

MaeB: save tbktbk long Pijih? 

Ma^ hem i save toktqk long Pijih gudfala? 

IViaek hen i stat fo lanem Pjjin long taem nao o nomoa? 

Wataem nao Maek hem i stat fo lanem Tijin? ^ 

Maek hem i wande lanem hap fo toktak ng Inggl^s? 
Franses hem i save helpem Maek? 
F^-ahses hem i save helpeiti. Maek fo _suim^ wanem? 
Hj nab save helpem Maek fb lanem Pijin? 

5 Read the mini -drama again jnd tell the stcidents to repeat af'er 
you w:th .their books closed. Check individual students tor 
pronunc:ation. 

6. Teil the students tc open their books and read along silently as 
you read ehe dialogue again. 

7. Explain any vocabulary that the students do not understand- 

8. Rv^ad tlie dialogue again and tell the students lo read after ycu, 
sentence by sentence. 

9: ftsi two students to go to the front b^ the class and rnad the 
dialogue. Th^y mav look in tfieir boc(CS, but when they are 
talking, t^:^ y -must 400^^ eac h ot her . 

10, Ask Lhe students to mak^ sentences u.?ing the new vocabulary 
wbi is . 



LESSON THREE 



BASIC MATERIAL: Cummings' Devic- 

1, Explain to rr- r>tuvlents in Pijin that during this lessor- "^ey will 
If^rri hbv f.6 -i; ^think you' in Pijin. 

2; Read the dialogue while Uie stud^:hts listen wi* . their L oks 
closed. 

3. Ask quektioi;> about the dialogue to see if the sttiderts uhdc -stood 
it. 

For Example: Hu nao talem 'Tanggia'? ; 
Maek hem f talem Franses wanem? 
Waswe Maek hem I talem tanggio long Franses? 
Hu hao helpem Maek? 

Franses hem i helpem Maek fb duirri waherri? 
Franses 'hem i helpem Maek lelebet hbmba? 
Maek ^em J wande tqk weltim Franses moa? 
Wataem nao Maek hem i wande tok moa weitim 
Franses? 

Maek hem i_ save tok weitim Franses moa o 
hbmba? 

Frahse§ hem i save helpem Maek rriba? 
Wataem hab Maek hem i lUkirri Franses moa? 

4: Read t.ie dialogue again; the students rer it after yc /nth their 
books closed. 

5. Read through tlie lists of words in coluitms ^^^^ c to be sure 
that .he students understand them. Be sure fd check the stu- 
dents' pronunciation. 

6. Malce a hew dialogue, substituting a hew set of phrasers trom the 
lists for the ones you used in the first dialogue. Read the new 
dialogue, and tell the students to repeat after you with their 
books closed. 



a third dialegpe, using still another set of worci^ from rHe 
list. Read it and have the students repeat after you with rheir^ 



books closed. ^ 



Read Mike's part using _a fourth Set of words from the columns, 
whj^ the students take Francis' part. 
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Lesson Threig 



Teaching Suggestions 



9. Te!! nne sn.denL to take Francis* part and another to take Mike's 
p/irt ^'vl '■;ev'f" them practice the dialogue (using any of the varia- 
tions yiven-; n front \df the class, whiles you listen and make cor- 
rections; Ge around the rdbm until everyone has had a chance to 
recite. 

10. Tell two students to go to the froh^ the roorti. Then present 
them with one of the following situations: 

Your friend has done one of the following: 

^) gave you a lift home; y 

d) took you to' town; 

' c) went to the market for you; 

d) took you fishing; > . • 

e) helped you put up a fence; % 

f) taught you how to cook; 
i g) gave you a hair cut. 

Thank him/her for it. 

NOTE: You may have to help the students do mi v by writing 
some vocabulary words they will need on the board for them. 




tESSQN FQUR 



BASIC MATERIAL: A Short Spiei 

1. Tell the students that at the end of this lesson > they should be 
able to tell a little bit about themselves in Pijin. 

2. Read the spiel while the students Hsteri with their books closed. 

3. __£Lsk questidhs to see if the students have understood the spiel. 



Maek herri i twehti yia had? 

Maek hem i tbtj faey vMa nao? 

Maek hem i kasem haomas yia nad? 

Maek hem i kam from inggian? 

Maek hem i kam from wea? 

Maek hem i marit p nomoa? 

Destaerh had hem f stap long wea? 

Hem i laekem Sbldmdh b hbmoa? 

Pipdl blong Sblomdn diketa i kaeh d ndmda? 

Ha nao kaeh? • " 

Baebae Maek herji ! stap long Solomon tri 
yia? 

Haomas yia n_ao baebae hem i stap long 
Sdldmdri? 



4: Redd the spiel, and tell the students to repeat after ycu with their 
books closed. 

5. Tell the students to look in their books while you read the spiel, 
again. They should listen and read silently. 

B. Read the. spiel again and tell the students to read after you. 

7 Teli the students to close their books and to tell you about Mike. 

8. Tell each student to tell you about him/lierself, foUov^hg the pat- 
tern pr^-sentcd in the spiel. Go around the room until each stu- 
ieht has had a chance to talk. 




For Example: Nem bjong man ia Jon? 

Nem blong him Maek? 
Wahem had hem bjdhg hem? 
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Lesson Four v ' • . , Teaching Suggestions 



•-7 • . ' : 

9. Tell 'one student in the room to te& the class some ihform^^ 
about another student in the room, foUowing the pattern presented 
in the spiel. . * \ 

10. TeU the students to ask each other yes/no- type questions about 
each other, based on the sentence in the spiel, i.e.: 

Nem bibhg yu Bob? 

Pegi hem i kasem twehti eit.yia hba? 

dim hem i Ram from Ihgglah? 

etc. ' : 

11 . Tell the_ students to ask each other ihf orrha^on- type questions 
about each otlier based on the sentences in the spiel, i.e.: 

RU had "herri bidhg yu? »^ 
Pegi hem i kasem hadmas yia hadV j 
dim hem i kam from wea? / 
etc. . 



Teaching Suggestions 



tessbri Four 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIA^: Sharacters in Search of laur Author 

1. If you are going to do. this part of the lesson in the class, before 
YOU come to clags you must prepare what you : will present^ 
Choose one of. the characters and write a short spiel about 
him/her. . . 

For Example: Hem I kam from Aaki. Hem i kasem fifti 
yia nao. ' Hem i marit man la. Destaem 
hem I stap long Honiara. Hem i laekem 
Honiara try bjkos Honiara hem i garem 
staka stoi. Bae hem i stap long Honiara 
^ ' wan wik la. . , 

2. Teir the students to ^ turn to page 21 and look at the man with 
me hush knife. Tell- them' that you will tell jjhem something about 
him. . 

* . . . . ^ ' . . . 
3 ; Read your story while the students listen . 

4. . Ask questions to see if the students understood. 

5. , Tell the students to choose one of tfie people in the pictures on 
pages 20 and 21 and to make a short story about him/her. . 



6. . Tell brie- student to describe his/her charactfer to the class. 
7. Ask that student questions about his/her character. 



8. Go. around the room until every student has described, his/hlr 

character. ^ 

9, Ask each student to describe somebody else's character. ' 
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LESSON FIVE 



BASIS MATERIAL: etanimhgs' Device 

1. Tell the students that:at the end of the basie material, they will 
be able to make requests and orders and ask the priee of things. 

' . ^ 

2. Read tJie dialogue while tJie students listen' With their books ^ 
closed. 

3. Review the new vocabulary with the students in Pijin, explaining 
the meanings of the words th.ey don't understand. - 

4. " Read the dialogue again while the students listen with their/books 

closed This* time, ask them questions in Pijin after each line to 
see if they hive understood. 

5. ' While the ^students continue^ to keep their books closed, read the 
dialogue line By line a'nd have the students read after you. 

6. Have two students go to the front of the class and act out the 
dialogue. They mayclook at .their books to help them remen4)er_thf 

. Iine5-, but they may not read. While they are talking, they must 
be looking at each other. ' • 

7. Practice each line of the dialogue that has substitutions. You may 
do this like a substitution drill . If ybu are not^_ sure how this is 
done, check the section in the Teacher's Manu al on how to do a 
substitution drill. 

8. After you have practiced the substitutions, ask two .students to go 
to the_-froht of ^e class and act out a situation in which they are 
in a market^ ^e is a customer, the otiier a seller. They may 

.ask the price of anythjng thpy could find in a market, but the 
answers should be realistic. They needn^t follow the dialogue as it 
is written hefe. 

9. Tell the s;£udents to open their l^doks. and read number 5 of the 
Classroom / Activities .- Practice mafcihg requests suggested there. 
Make _up hew situations in whicjt students must request something^ 
Ask them what ldnds _ of things they have had to request in the 
pagj: week and how they did it. . 

10. Ask two students, to go to the front of the class and try number 6 
of the eiassroom Activities . , . / '^ 
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LESSON SIX 

BASIC MATERIAL: Cummings' Device . 

1; Tell the students that at the end of the Basic material, they will 
be able to ask the name's of objects., 

2. fell the students that in this dialogue , Mike and Francis are at 
-the market and that Mike is iiskihg Francis the names of fruits and 
vegetai)les. 

3; Read tJie dialogue, Using gestures to convey the meaning. . 

4, A^k comprehension questions. 

For Example: Maek hem j askem Frahses nem bibhg samfala 

samting? 

frranses hem i koiem deswah bitalhat? 
Hem I kolem deswan popo? 
: Wahem hab hacawan ia? 
. • . Maek hem i hirem gud? _^ 
Frahsps hem i talem hida? 

5, Sav uie dialoglie again, line by line; the students repeat. 

6; e ' the par* of Mike. Have one student say the part of Francis. 
5f, around the class untfl each student has had a chance to recite. 

7. Say the part ot Francis. Have one student say the part of Mike. 
Go around tlie class until each student has had a chance to recite. 

8. Review all of the words in the list on page 27. Check the stu- 
dents' pronunciation. Explain the words which the students do 
not understand. 

48 _ _ _ 

9. Practice the dialogue again, usfhg the substitutions listed on page 
23. 

10. Have the students practice the dialogue with each other using the 
pictures oh page 29. 

11. Practice the dialogue again, taking the i5art of Mike , while a stu- 
dent takes the role of Francis, but this -time ask about objects m 
the classroom. ■ 

12. Choose one student to take Mike's rble and another to take 
Francis' part, and have them ask each other about objects in the 
classroom. Bo this until each student has had a chance to recite. 




Bessdn Six Teaching Suggestions 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL:: Dialogue 

1. Tell the students that during , this part of the lesson, they will 
learn how to asfc and answer negative quesMons in Pijin. 

2. Read the dialogue while the students listen, with their books closed. 

3. Ask comprehension questions; . 

4. Write the following two question/answer sequences on the board to 
contrast them: 

a. Deswan ia hem i kabis? ' Yes, bem Lkabis. , 

Nomoa, hem J no kabis. t 
b ^eswan'ia hem i no kabis Y^s, hem i no kabis: 
f ia? Nomoa ^ hem i kabis la. 

5; Point out that when you answer a yes /no question,_the answer 
agrees with the declarative counterpart of the question. There- 
fore, in sentences of this type, Pijinl yes i| .equivalent to 
. English *yes'. Rather it should be thought of as meaiimg. Wha^ 
you say is true*. Likewise, Pijin ho is equivalent to 'What you say 
^ is not true' in English, 

6: Pojnt out the difference in intonation between the |bove two ques- 
tions. 

7. Read the dialogue again; the students repeat after you. 

8; Ask -students negadve questions about the pictures on page 29. 

9. Asfc students both negative and positive questions about the, pic- 
tures on page 29. 

10 Divide the class into two teams and have them ask each other_ both 
jieaative and' positive questions about the pictures or aeout objects 
in the room. Keep score of the number of correct answers tor 
each side. 
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t£SSON SEVEN . 

1. Tell the students that at the end of this lesson, they will know 
; how to use olsem and winim to describe and classify things. 

2. Read the mini-drama while the students listen with their books 
closed. 

3. Go through the dialogue and explain the vocabulary words which 
the students do not understand.." '• ^ 

4. Ask questions to see if the students understood. 

For Example: TUfala i stap long pes ofis?- 
Tufala i stap lohg wea? 
Tufala, i lUkim kabis or fis? 
Watkaen J|s riab tufala i lUkirtl? 
besfala mamula hem i strong? 
Hem i kaikai gad o. nomba? 
Hem i smel gud o nomoa? 
4 Wataem nao hem i smel gud? * 

Hem i smel disem wahem? — ^ 
Burha hem i big d hem J smol? 
Habmas insis nab long bldhg hem? 
Katukatu hem i big wihim buma? 
y Buma hem i b[g winim katukatu? 

Buma hem i red? 

Buma hem i grin? Hem i grin long bele? 
Herri \ grin long wea? Hem I waet |bng wea?. 

Bbdi bibrig hem. hem | smut o nomoa? 

Bbdi bibhg hem hem i garem' skel o nomoa^ 

5. Read the mini-drama agairi and have the students repeat after you 
with their books closed. 

6; Read the mini-drama again and .have the students read after you 
from their books. 

" 7. Tell one student to read Gloria's part and another to read 
Francis' part ^ They may look in their books, but when they 
talk, they must look at)each other. ^ 

8: A'sk the students .questions using olsem. Ask them to describe 
Idhds of food. r . 



er|c • 



For Example: Apdl hem \ k atka i uiacm wai. 
Mango smel 
Banana luk • • ' 
tomato fil ' • 
bran] 

Grep ' ^' ' 

Pankek 
Hot dog 
: - Aes krim 

. - ete. 

9. ^ Ask the students to describe one of the following, using olsem and 
winim: 

a hear 
show _ 

a grapefruit : 
a tiger 

an expressway 
a lobster 



a ^ 

* a hailstone 
ah elephant 
"\ a turkey 

a football 

10, Play "Twenty Questions*': 

a) Write the name of something_in the room ^n a piece of |jper. 

b) Tell the students .that they _ must guess what you have wr^"^^ 
on the paper_ by asking you yes/no-questions. They will 
have twenty chances to guess. ' ^ ^^i- k^/chn 

c) Before each student asks, give him/her a word that he/she 
must ttse in the questioh, i.e., bisem, wlnim, nomoa, no, et-c. 
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LESSON EIGHT , : 

BASIC MATERIAL: Dialogue K ^ * . 

1. Explain to the students that today they will learn how to introduce 
their friend to someone in Pijin. ^ 

2. Tell tiie students that in this dialbgue, Francis is introducing Mike 
to Joe. 

3. Teach the dialogue foUowihg the ste^ you followed in the iasic 
Material of Lesson One (steps 3 through 10). 

4. Go over the hew vocabulary words with the students , explaining "to 
them ill PiJi^ words they do hot understand. 

5. Do step 3 listed under Activities oh the first page of this lesson^ 
You may have to help the students hy givahg them names of pro- 
fessions, government agencies, or companies. * 
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Lesson Eight ' ' , ' ' ' teacfiihg StitP5|lons 



ERIC 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL: Cummings' Devite 

i. Tell the students that in this part of the lesson, they will praetiee 
asking personal information from a hew friend . 

•2. Explain that this dialogue is an- expansion of the one they have 
just learned. 

B. Read the dialogue and ask the students questions to see if they 
have understood. , . . • 

4.. Review the vocabulary and sentences the students do not under- 
stand. • . 

^ • • _ 

5. Read it again and have the students repeat after you: 

*!__ 

6 Have the students act out the dialogue _ in front- of ,tfie_ class. 
■ ^ They may look in their books at this _.time, but when th|^ are 
talk&g to each either, they must be' looking at each other, and nbt 
in their books. 

7. Practice the dialogue more, using thi variations listed. ^ 

8. Do steps 2 i 3, and 4 Usted under Activities on the first page ef 
' the Supplement^y Material. 
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LESSON NINE:^ 

pASie MATERIftL: Picture Narrative « . 

1. Tell ' the ' students that in -this lesson they will learn how to ask 
about actions. . ' 

2.,^ Read the short paragraph preceding the pictures. * ' : 

3; Ask questions to cheek the students' understanding: 

- • o ' ' 

^ 

Franses hem i soem piksa? - 

Franses hem i soem piksa long Honiara? ' 
. Herri I soem piksa fong pies blong hem? 
Herri J sberri olketa piksa long hu? 
Hu riao wakerri evri sarritihg lorrg piksa la? 
Maek an SIdria i interes turrias 6'hdmda? 
' Hu nao askern sarrifala J<westih long Franses? 

etc. 

4. List the vocabulary ythat will be used in this lesson on the board: 

klaem ' wakem (katem) 

fising I , ridirri 

dring * " waserri (Baddlem) 

piandem pL^i 

wjkem (soem) bonem 

dans ' ^ ' 

5; Tel^ the students: to ask you questions about' the pictures. Tell 
them to use the forms: 

Wanem nao hem i duirri? 

olketa 
tufala 

Answer their questions using the vocabi^lary listed oh the board. 

' ^> 

You ask the students questions about the picture, using the ques- 
tions in number 5 above. 

7. Tell the students to ask each other questions about the pictures. 

5. If you have pictures from books or your, own photographs of your 
home, bring them to class. Show the students and have them ask 

^ and answer questions about them. . 
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Lessol^Nine Teaching Suggestions 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL:" Gummings' Device 

1 Tell the students that during tiiis part of the lesson, they will 
learn the names of some tools and how to ask what ^they are used . 
for. 

2 Tell the students to close their books, and hojcling ap an object in 
the class (i.e., a pen) read the dialogue for the students to hear. . 

3. Have the students ■ repeat the dialogue after you. 

4. Tell the students to look at the picture of the lools in^thejr books. 
Go through the dialogue, asking about all - of Ae obj ects^ in^ tne 

' picture. Write the vocabulary words they do not understand on 
the board. 

5; Have the students ask each other about the picture. 
6. • Have tfte stu^nts ask about things in the room. 

v'Sv -J :■ ■ 
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EESSON TEN ' 



BASIC MATERIAL: Narrative o 

i. Tell the students that this lesson, they j^ll practice asking and 
answering questidns about" location and quantities . I 



2. - Read tiiejt narrative while the students listen with their~-^«xflcs 

closed. ^ 

3. Ask the students questions to see if they have understood the 
narrative . . 

4. ' Read thfe narrative again and teli the students to ask you ques- 

tions about parts they do not understand. 

5. Read the narrative agaift and: tell the students to ask each other 
question's, , C yrV -- . • ,' -o'-':. . > 



6. TeH ojie of the atUite^tSL^^^^^^ c^ss .^hd^^tell 

•' thej-^ater student^ ~ - v. .,- V; 




with you/ ' / ' 

8; Tell the itiidents to close their books and to add 'to the narrative , 
making up- ftiore information about Francis' village. See the note 
' under Activiyes, number 4. • 




Lesson 'Ten 



ieacnmg auggesuuiia 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL: Spiel 

1; Before thie class begins, prepare a short narrative (5-7 fentenees) 
about your hometown. Use the jiarrafave in the basic matenal as^| 
\ modeh Add , information about how to get . to your village from 
Honiara. 

For Example: Ya save go long pl^es blong mi long sip. 
. • Hem tekem eitfala awa fo kasem long we. 

2. Tell the students that in this part of the lesson, they will learn 
how to talk about ways of travelling. 

3. Read your narrative to the students. 

4. Ask comprehension questions. 

5 Read your' story again, and afterwards tell the students t6 ask 
you questions about parts they do not understand. 

6. Read your story a third time. When you are' finished, 

the stiidents ta tell the rest of tiie class about .your hometown. 

7 . Tell one oFtiie students to go to 'tiie front ^ ^ 

tile other students about his/her hemetop. ^Tfll hmj/her to m- 

^ude tiie two sentences in nunfier 1 abc^e. Tell tiie student tiiat 
he/she will have only 45 seconds to talk. 



8. When he/she is finished,, tell him/her to do it again. ^ . 

9. Ask ti^e otiier students in tiie class questions about tiiis student's 
hometown. 

10. Go around tiie room until every student has had a ehahce to talk. 

11 If time permits, tell one stiident to go to the front of.. the ,^ass 
and tell tiie other students about tiie hometown of one of tiieir 
classmates. ' ' 
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IC MATERIAL: Recitation 



LESSGN EtEVEN 



r 



Tell the' stHdents that during this lesson > they will practice using 
clock time ih^ijih. • : , 

Drav? a clock oh the board with^e mihute hand dif twelve . Move 
the hour" hand around and practice with the students the prd- 
hunciatidn for: 

wan klok 

tu '■ \ '' " • ■ 

faev • 

eit 

etc. 

- t v 

Move the minute Miand td six and practice the prohunciatior^ of:- 

hapas foa ' • 

tri : " 

twel * 

se>/en . , ' 

etc. 

Move the minute hand to three and practice:iWlth: • 



flftin minit lusim ^lleven 

siks 
tu 
fda 



.tc. y. 
Move the minute hand to nine and practice: ^ 



fiftin miriit kasem . ten y. 

naen ." 
■^£2^ wan . . 

tri ■ • 

etc. , \ „ ■ 

Change the times on the clock and ask individual students .to tell 

ybU the time. . ' . 

- - ---- ' 

Read the dialogue, filling the blanks with times, i-e.:^ 

• - ivH wek ap long siks kidk. / ^ , \ j ' 

Mi kaikai long^hapas sjks. * 
Mi go long waka long fiftin nrtinit lusIm seven. 

, *ib9* X. 



tessbn leven " ' '■ > Teachin^^ Suggestions 



ivii Stat waka long hapas seven go kasem twel klok. 
bong twel klok mi go kaikai lelebet ah stbri weltim - 

fneh. t , ' 

Ml Stat waka moa long fjftin minit kasem wan go kasem 

f!ft!n ;m|mt^asem fba. * ' / 

Long hapas foa mi go long hotel fd dfing lelebet. 
□ ring finis, mi go kasem horn lohg fiftih rrftnit kasem 

siks. ' . 

8. Ask cdmprehensien questions. -r_ 

9. Read, while the students repeat, line by "line, with their books 
closed. .. ' / 

10. Read the story again, this time letting the Jstudents look in their 
Books. 

11 . Tell the ^udehts-to close their books and tell you what you do in 

one day . . - \ 

. % ' ■ . 

12. Tell' the students to opep their books and' fill in the hands on the 
.' clocks in the pictures. . ' 

■13. Have each ^tudent tell the story ^ the man in the picture using 
the times he/she has drawn on the cl«cks . . 

14. Tell each sUident -to tell" ahout his/her daily activities, using the 
time phrases studied. * 

15. Have tiie students ask iach other Questions abbijt tiieir daily ac- 
tivities . • T . 
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Teaching ""Suggestiians 



. . . . _ _ 
Lesson Eleven 



SUPP.tEMEN TAR Y 'MATERIAL: Characters in Search of^an Auth'or 

1. Tell the students that during this part of . the lesson, they will 
•learn how to u^ traditional time phrases in Pijin, 

2. Review the vocabulary on page 51, explaining the ^ of any 
of the phrases which the students do not 'understand. ^ ^ 

\. Read a story about the daily activities of one of the characters in 
the picture. 

For Example: Joshua hem i wek ap long taem kb^orako 
hem i krae. Hem i kaikai lejebet long 
taern san'hem i kam ap. Bihaen, hem I 
. wak^ long gaden go kasem melewan dei. 

- Long melewan dei;. hem i kaikaim bitalnat 
an spel lelebet, ' Bihaeh, herri i waka moa 
• go kasem- taern san hem [ go daoh. Long 
sapa, hem I kaikai moa go kasem taern tudak. 
Long taem mun hem i kam ap, Joshua hem i , 
- go fising. , 

4. Let the students ask questions about the parts they do not under- 
stand. 

5. Read your story to the students again. 

6. Ask comprehension questions. 

7. Tell the students to write" a story about one of the other charac- 
ters in the pictures. 

8. TeJl each student to read his/her story. 

9; Mter each student is finished > ask another student to say in his/ 
.her own words what the first student has just readr 

id. Do this until everyone has chad a chance to read his/her story. 

11. Tell one of the students to give more ihformatioh about one of 
his/her classmates' characters. 

12. Ten each of the' students to tell the rest of the class what a 
typical day in his/her life was like before coming to the Solomons. 
Tell them to use the time phrases in this section of the lesson. 
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LESSON TWELVE 



BASie MATERIAL: Ciimmlngs' Device 

1. Tell the students that in- tMs lessdn, they will learn ftow to use 
days and dates in Pijin and- that they will also -practice tiie use of 
baebae. . " _ 

2. Read the dialogue to the students while the students listin with 
their books closed. .Ask Questions to check on pronunciation. 

3. Read the dialpgue again and ask the students to ask you questions 
about any parts of it that they do hot understands^ 

4. Read the dialogue while the students repeat after you with their 
books closed. 

5. Practice the sentence with the underlined words, using the varia- 
tions listed oh -fte bottom of the page. 

6. Draw a. calendar 'oh the ^ board showing the dates for the last 
■ radhth, this month, and next month. Have the students read the 

dates as you point to them. 

7 Using today' as a starting point, inark off oh the calendar on the 
board the date that s'oa ^rived, when his wife . is expected , etc . 
Read the dialogue again and ask the students the dates that: 

a) Ariki arrived; 

b) his wife will arrive; 

c) ^lis wife will go back; 

d) /'!nv^ll go back;^ 

e) t th§^will goto Francis' house. 

8. Tell two students to go to tiie front of the rddffl .and act out'^the 
parts of Ariki and Francis without looking at their bddks. Do not 
,worry if they have not memorized the dialogue exactly. 

9. Tell the students to act out the fdlldwing situation: 

They have been living at their jdb site fdr several 
■ weeks ndw. Their host family or friend meets them 
in Hdniara. They must invite their family or friend 
to visit them at their home. . 
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Lesson Twelve " ^ teaching Suggestions 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 

1. Tell the students that at this point in the lesson they will practice 
more vvith dates and invitations. 

2. TeU the students * that they are in one of the following places: 

a restaurant, * 

a bar, ' 

a store i 

a church,, . ' 

a bus stop, 

when tfiey meet one of the following, whom they have not seen for. 
some time : * 

a member of their former host family, 
- a former colleague at work, who has since quit , 

v a neigJibbr who has since moved, . . 

a member of their church' who has not been around tor 

a while, i " 

a former student who has graduated; 

The students must write a dialogue in which they ^invite this per- 
son to their home for dinner. The dialogue should be no longer 
than ej^ht lines. ■■ ^ ' ^ ■ 

'3. Allow the students a few minutes to write ' their dialogues. Two 
students may work together oh one dialogue. 

4 Tell each student to read his/her dialogue to the class. Discuss 
■ . the appropriateness of the dialbgue for Solomon Islands culture. 
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^ LESSON THIRTEEN 

- 1 - _ - 

Tell the. students that in this lesson, they will listen to some situ- 
ations which describe when, where ^ and to whom to use Pijin, and 
that you will discuss this question Ikter in the class. 

Explain to the students that in tiiis dialogue, Mike and Francis are 
talking about a problem that Mike is having at worfc.^ 

Read the dialogue while the students listen with their books 
closed. 

Read it again and ask the students to ask ydU questions about the 
parts they do not understand. They should keep their books 
clcSsed. 

Read the dialogue again and ask the students questions to cheek 
their eomprehehsion. The students' books should still -be closed. 

Read the dialogue line by ^^^^ and ask the students to repeat after 
you, with their books closed. 

Tell the students to open their books. Read the dialogue again, 
while the students look in their books.* 

Read the dialogue again, line by line, and ask the students to 
read after you , one at a ^e . » 

Tell one student to read the jpart of Spke and another student to 
read the part of Francis . They may look in tfieir books but when 
they talk to each other, be sure that they are looking at each 
other and hot in their books. 
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tessbn Thirteen 



Teaching Suggestions 



SUPPE.EMENTARY MATERIA^: Mihi-Brama 

1- Review the vocabulary- words; check the students' pronunciation 
and then ask them to use the, new words in sentences. 

^ 

2. Follow the steps 2 tiirough 9 listed above for the Basic Material. 

3. Discuss in Pijln the three questtons listed- under Activities on page 
62. 
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LESSON FOURTEEN 
BASie MATERIAL: Gummings' Device 

_ _ 1^. _ - ___ ._ _____ — _» 

i. • 53^1ain to the students tiiat in this lesson, they will learn how to' 
ask for and give directions. 

2., - Tell the students that in this dialogue Gloria wants to go to the 
' . High Court and asks a man on the str.eet. 

3. Read the dialogue while the students listen with their books 
closed. Let them ask questions about the parts thay do not 
understand . 



Read the Jtiialogue again while the students listen witii their books 
closed . Ask questions to check comprehension. 

5. Read the dialogue and have'^the^tudents .repeat after you v\*th^ 
their books closed. ^ \ 

6. Read Gloria's part and have the students read the patt of the old 
man . 

_!l^ 

7. Switch roles; you. read the' man^s part and the students read 
Gloria's. / 

8. Have one student read Glofia^s part and another read the man's. 
C3o around the room until all of l3ie students have had a chance to 
recite. ; 

9. Tell tite students to close their books again, apd then practice the 
variations ,oh the dialogue. You read and the students repeat. 

lb, TeU th^' students to look at tteir j^^^^ Tell one student that^ 
.he/shi is at one ofjhe following, locations.: 

posti^ffiee Solair office' 

' Mendaii-a Hotel Town Ground 

. Hibiscus Hotel - Lawsdii Taras ^ ^ 

Peace Corps office Joy Supermarket 

A.N.Z. Bank U.S. P. Center ' 

Market Sparine office. " 

Namba Naen Holy Gross Church 

Kai Ba ' Honiara Town Council 

Ko-bp Guadalcanal Council difice 

Tell th6m to choose oiie oliier place among this list as a place they 
want to go to, and then to ask another student how to get there. 
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Lesson Fourteen: Teaching Suggestions 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL: Constructalog 

i. Tell the students that in _this lesson, they will write their own dia- 
logue about asking directions. 

2 Tell them to choose a location and a destination and to write _a 
dialogue of hd more than seven or eight lines iiet^Areen two per- 
sons; one asking the other how to get there.^ Teil Jiem to use the 
words and map on page 67 as guides. Remind them to keep it 
short. ■ c * 

.3. Give them about four or five "minutes to write, the dialogue. 

4. Tell each student to read his/her dialogue to the class. Correct 
the grammar and pronunciation. 

5 Review the vocabulary ' words . Check the students' pronunciation. 
Then ask the students to make sentences with the new words. 



4 
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tESSON FIFTEEN _ ' \ 

BASIC MATERIAL: Dialogue ^ 

1. Tell the students that at the end of this lesson, they should be 
able to go into a post office and buy s1;|mps, ask about postage 
rates , ete . • " 

2. Read the dialogue while the students listen, with their books 
closed. Allow the. students to ask questions about the parts they 
do not understand. 

3. Read .the dialogue again while the students listen with- their Books 
closed. This time ask them questions to check if they understand. 

_ _ - - - - - 

4. Tell the Students to open their books and read the dialogue 
silently while you write it'xon the board.. 

5. Tell the students to close ^eir books . Then read the dialogue off 
the board sentence by sentence and have the students read after 
ybu. 

6. Tell Individual students to read the parts of Mike and the 
postman. 

7. Erase one or two words per sentence. Put blank 

the rnissirig words. Then read the dialogue again and have tiie 
students read after you, line by line^ Have individual students 
read the- two parts of die dialogue. ' • 

8. Repeat step seven, erasing one or two more words per sentence 
and putting blank lines in place of the missing words. 

' • ^ , - . _ . '-'k - - ^ 

9. Repeat step seven again until all of the words are replaced by 
blsnfe in the dialogue. 

Id. Erase all of the blanks' so tiiat only the words Maek and^p^sman 
remain on the board. Have pairs of students recite the two parts. 

11. Tell your students to ask each other as many questions^ as they - 
can ^but the dialogue using the words wanem, hu, wea;thaomas, 
and waswe . , > - 

12. tell one of the students to explain iii his/her own words what 
happened in the dialogue. He/she should begin by saying, "MaeK 
hem i go. ..." • 
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Lesson FifteefT 



Teaehihg suggestions 



3. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL: Cufflffiings' Device 

1 ' Tell the students that at tiie end of this dialogue tiiey , should ^be 

able To discuss postal rates for various classes of mail and the 
length of ^e it takes for delivery. 

2 Tell the students to close, their books. Read the dialogue^ while 
m students Usten. Allow them to ask questions about parts they 
do not understand. ^ 



Read m dialogue again and ask them _ questions to, check oh their 
comprehension. 

Read the dialogue- again while the students repeat sentence by 
sentence with their books closed. , 

Tell the students to open their books a^id read silently while you 
Bead the dialogue again aloud. 

Have one student take the part 5f ^lona. and andth^^^ 

of the posteiah. .While they may ^oo^^" i"! 

they look at each other when they^are speaking. Go around the 

room until each student has had a chance^ to recite. 

Tell the students to close their books. Then practice tiie seh- 
t^nces^S te underlined words. Practice them like substitu^on 
drills . 

Tell two students to go to the, front S 
situatiori in which one is an foreigner and ^f^^^^^^^^L^^^^ 
man- The foreigner wants to send some letters, postearas, or 
bS^agersomlwhf?e in the world and wlints to know the rates and 
how long it will take for them to arrive. 



/ 
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LESSON SIXTEEN 




BASIC MATERIAL: NUni-Drama 

1. Tell the students that at the end of this lesson, they should be 
able to go into a store and ask for something they want to ^uy. 
They should also be. able to discuss size, color, and price. 

2. Read the mini-drama while the students listen with their books 
closed . 

3. Read the mini-drsma again and ask the students camprehension 
/ • questions. 

4; Read the mini-drama line by line while the students listen with 
their books closed and ifter each line allow the students to ask 
questions about anything they do not understand. 

_ t " . - _____ 

5. fell the students to open their books ^ Then read the mini- drama 
again, while the student^ follow along silently in their books,. 



6; pad the imhi-drama again, line by line, and have the students 
read after you. iisten carefully ^to their proriunciation . 

7. Tell one student to take the part of the storekeeper and another 
to take the part of Gloria. Have them act out the dialogue , 

- Altiiough they may look in their books, they should be Idofcihg at 
each otiier while they are talking. 

8. Tell one student to summarize the -dialogue in his/her o^vn words. 
He/she should begin by saying, "Gloria hem i go " During this 

• step, the students should close their books. 

* ' ' _ _ ' 

9. TleU two students to go to the front of the class and acKout the 
following situation : 



Stud!ent #1 is a storekefeper. Student #2 is a customer wbCK 
wants to buy one of the fbUowihg: 



The customer Is not saj^sfied with the first one he/she looks at 
and woufd like to-^see some more. 





a couple of mats 
a saucepan 
a spade 
a tee-shirt 
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Lesson Sixteen 



teaching Suggestibhs 



Si 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL: 

I Tell the students that in this part bfthe lessoli, they will hear a 
short story and then tiiey will have a chance to talk themselves. 

2. TeU them that you are going to tell them the difference between a 
store in Honiara and ene that can be found in another part ot the 
country. " 

■3. Read the following story to them: 

tbng pies bjorig mi^ mifala garem wanfaia stoa. Hem 
i koisap bisetn stoa long Honiara ia, bat hem [^eferen 
lelebet. Lona stoa bibng mifala hem i no garem staka 
i kago olsem' icfng hla. Hem ] ho garem oiketa bigfala 
i \ samtihg olsem radio,' enjln ah p[k^ta motoka. An hem 

r ho garem staRa waka olsem long hla. Wahfala man an 
mere blohg hem homoa waka long stoa la. Stoa ia hem 
i ho garem^awa fo open .an awa fo sat. Sapos eniwan 
wande pe!m samfala 'samtihg^Jo"^ naet o long dei, bae- 
- bae dna blong stoa hem i. opehem stoa fo salem. 

4. Asfe students questions to see if they understood your story. , 

5 Tell -one student to tell the rest of the class ift his/her own words 
how this store and .a store in Honiara are different. 

6 tell each student to telk for 45 seconds about the differenees be- 
tween a store in Honiara and a store in their hometowns. 

7. After each student recites, have the rest of the class summarize 
. what that student has said. . 
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LESSON SEVENTEEN 
BASie MATERJAt: Cummings' Device 

j. tell the students that at the end of this lesson they should be 
■ able to change money in a bank using Pijin. 

2. Review the vocabulary in the vocabulary section of this lesson, 
explaining to the students in Pijin the meahings af the words and 
giving; examples of how they are used in sentences. 

3. Read the basic material to the students "while they listen with their 
books closed. As-k questions to eheefc their -comprehension. 

4. Read the basic material again, and have the students repeat after 
you with their books closed. 

5. Choose one student to be the narrator^ one student to be the 
teller and. one student to be Mike. Have^ them act out tne mim- 
drama in front of the class. They may look in their books to re- 
member the Unes, but be sure that they don't read the lines. 
They must look at each other while talking. 

6. Repeat step- five until all of the students in the class have had a 
chance 4^ recite . 

7. Practice each J'of .the sehtehees with substitutions as you would a 
substitution drill. 

8. Have two students go to the front of the class and act out thfe 
dialogue from memory. ^ 

9; ^Repeat step eight until all of the students have recited. . . 

10 ; Choose two students to come to the front of the class and adt out 
the expansions to the dialogue listed in number 4 of the. 
Classroom Activities . 
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Lesson Seventeen 



Teaching Suggestions 

t ■ 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL: Narrative 

1 '"ftead the rtafrative to the students while they listen with their 
books closed. Ask th^ the questions listed m number 1 of the 



Classroom Activities . 



2. Read the narrative to "the students again "^fhile they listen wi^ 
th'eir books closed. This time, ask one student to- tell the rest of 

^the class, what you have just read. 

3 . When ■ he/she is finished telling the rest of the class what you have 
read, ask ithe others in the class if he/she forgot to mention any- 



4 Tell the students to open their books ^ Read the sl/ory. again Ind 
' ask another student to re-tell the narrative in- his/her own words. 

5. Point out the words" in the narrative which are spelled differeniJy 
from the way we have been speUing Pijin. Have them ^pell the 
words according to the orthography in the rest of the book. 
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LESSON EIGHTEEN 
•BASIC MATEBIAt: Bialogue 

1. Tell the students that at the end of this lesson, they should be 
■' able to use the language of sports in Pijin. . 

2. Read the dialogue while the studenjts listen , with their boefcs 
closed. Ask them if they have any questions about parts they 
don't understand. 

3. Read the dialogue again While the students listen with their books 
' closed. As-k them questions about the dialogue to see if they 

understand it. 

4. Read tlie dialogue again and have the students repeat after you 
line by line. 

5. Choose one student for each of the parts in the dialogue. Tell 
them to repeat the lines of the dialogue after you without looking 
at their books. 

6; Have the students go to the front of the clasi and act out the 
dialogue . ' 

7. Tell the students to look in their books. Tell them the names of 
all of the sporting equipment in the picture. 

8. Ask them to explain very briefly how to play each of the sports 
pictured in this lesson. - 

9. Put the students in pairs and ask them to write a short dialogue 
of five to six lines about one of the sports pictured. 

le. Let each pair of students act out their dialogue in front of the 
class. •> . - 
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Lesson Eighteen 



Teaching Suggestions 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL: Mini-erama ^ 

1. Read the feini- drama to the Students; , Let . them ask questions 
■ about parts they don't understand. 

2. Read the . mini-drama line by line and have the students repeat 
after you. 

3. Tell someone in the class to explain in his/her own words what 
happened in the mini-drama., 

4. Have the class act out the mini-drama. 

/ - - 

5 Using the picture of the seecer field, explain to the class me 
names of the parts of the field, the names of the positions^ and 
the rules of the game. (If theM is a student in the class -who 
knows how to play soccer, have hmt/her explain for you.) 



■J 
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tESSGN NINETEEN ^ ; 

BASIC MATERIAL: Dialogue 

1. Tell the students that at the end of this lesson, they will be able 
to MSB a telephone in Pijin. 

2. Read the dialogue while the students listen with their books 
closed. Ask questions to see if they understand. 

3. Read the dialogue line by line and have the students repeat with 
their books closed. . " 

4. Put the students in pairs and let them practice th6 dialogue mih 
their partiiers" for about two or three minutes. Encourage them 

" not to look at their books while they do this. 

5. Ask two students to recite the dialogue in front of the rest of the 
' class. 

6. Asi^ two more students to come to the front of^e class. ^Asfc 
them to recite the dialogue, but change the location of the caller, 
the sickness, and the appoihtoeht time. 

7. Ask one person to tell the rest of the class in his/her own (Pijin) 
words what happened in the dialogue. . 

8. Ask two students to go to the front of the class and to Expand the 
dialogue, in one of the ways listed in number four of the Classroom 
Activities . 

9. Repeat step 8 until all the members of the class have had a chance 
to recite . ' • 

10- Tell the students to write a summary of the dialogue in their own 
words in Pijin. 



Lesson Nineteen * . • ' Teaching Suggestions 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL: Mini-Srama 



i. Read the mini-drama while the students listen with their books 
closed. Ask' them to ask you about parts they ddn't understand- 

2; Have twb^ students read through the mini-drama in front of the 
class. Ask the rest of the students questions about the mini- 
drama to see if they_h^e understood. 

3. Read through the mini-drama sentence by sentehee and have the 
; students make |s many information questions as they can based bh 

each sentence. ' • ^ 

4. "Put the students ii^ pairs ^hd give them about five to seven 
minutes to write a mini-drama as described in number 3 of the 
Classroom Activities . ^ ' 

5 ; Ask each pair of students to go to the front of the class and act 
- out their mihi-drama. 




I 
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- LESSON TWENTY 
BASIC MATERIAL: emnmings^ Device 

r. Tell the students that in this lesson they will learn, how to talk 
in Pljln about sicknesses and injuries. 

2. Tell the itudents to close their books and listen while ybU read 
through ^,3ie dialogue. Ask them questions to check their eom- 

3. T^l^^^studehts^Q. repeat after you as ydu rsad the diarogue 
" ^^^^TiiMe hYMne. They should keep their books closed. 

4; Pral^»^^^ariations on the sentences with underlined parts. Do 
this^me a substitutidn drill. 

5; Go over the dialogue again bhce/oT^ce, usjng the variation you 
practiced ap drills in the prfevioiis->Step.^ Have the students repeat 
after you hne by line with their books closed. v 

6.- Have a pair M students act out the dialogue in front of the class 
without Ibbkihg at their books. 

t. Have two students expand the dialogue by changing the setting to 
a dentist's office. ' i 

8. .Have two students expand the dialogue by telling them that tiiey 
• • are in the doctor's office with their children and that they are 

talking .about their children rather than about themselves. 

9. Tell the stiidehts to write but the dialogue tiiey just created in 
number 8 above. 
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Lesson Twenty 



Teaching S,uggestions 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL: Narrative 

1. Read the vocafiulary while the stiadehts listen with their books 
closed. Explain in Pijin any words which- they .dbh't understand. 

2. Read the narrative while the students continue to listen with their 
books closed. Tell them to' ask you about parts they don't 
understand. 

3. Again, while the students cdhtihue to keep their bddks closed 
read . the narrative , stopping after each sentence . . - Have one 
student in the class make at least one information question based 
bh the sentence. Then go on to the next sentence and repeat. 

4 . Read through tite- narrative again . This time , When y ou' ha ve 
finished, ask one Student to re-tell the narrative in his/her. own 
words. 

5. Ask two students to come to the front of the class and act but the 
narrative, bne taking the part of Mike and the other the fble of the 
doctor . - . 

6. Tell the Lstudents to tejl the rest of the class ' about their most 
recent visit to the doctor's office. . ' 

7. Have each student write a short narrative abbut his/her most 
recent, visit to. the dbctor's office. 




LESSON TWENTY-ONE 
BASIS MATERIAL: Dialogue 

1. Tell the students that at tiie end of this lesson > they may know a 
little bit more about Honiara. * . • 

2. Read through the dialogue while the students listen with their 
> boois elbsed. Give them a chance to ask about parts they don't 

^ understand. ^ 

3. Read through the dialogue again. Have the students repeat after 
'yoUs^ntence by sentence. Their books should be closed. 

4. Read^hrbugh the dialogue again while iSe students look iri their 
bbbfcs; . ■ 

5. Have Jhe students praeaee the dialogue in pa^^ Tell than that 
they may look in their books to remember the lines * but that they 
should not read the dialogue while they are practicing. Allow 
about three to four vminutes for the students to practibe in pairs; 

6. Ask onE pair of students to act out the dialogue in front of the 
class without looking at their books. • 

7. AgsSi, place the students in pairs and ask them to create another 
dialogue in which Sau asks Gloria about Gloria's hometown. Allow 
several nSinutes for the students to create and write down these 
dialogues. 

8: Have each -t>air of students act out their dialogue for the rest of 
the cla^s. 
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tesson Twehty-Ohe Teaefting Suggestions 



SUPPtEMENT.ftRY MATERIAL: Spiel ' . 

1. Tell the studente to look at the tables in this lesson. Asfe at 
least seven or eight questiohs using hibmas, wanem, hu, v*ea, e.te. 
for each table . 

2. Tell the students, to ask each other qtfestidhs based on the in- 
formation in the tables . . 

t ' ' 

3. Teil each student to talk for at least 30 seconds about one of the 

tables. , " -K \^ 

4. After each student has given his/her 30-second spieh^ tell the 
other students to ask him/her questions based oh the spiel. 

5. Tell each student to write his/her spiel. 
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LESSON TWENtY-TW0 
BASIC MATERIAL: Mihi-erama ; 

1. Tell the students that in this lesson, they will learn how to buy 
a boat ticket. 

2 Read through the mini-drama while Jhe students Usten with their 
■ Books closed. Aitefwards, ask them if ffiey have any questions 

about parts they didn't understand. ; 

3 Read through the vocabulary in this lesson and explain^ to the 
students any words they don't understand. This explanation 
should be in Pijin. 

4. ' Ask the students to make sentences with the vocabulary Usted in 

this lesson. ' 

5. Read through the mini-drama again, sentence by sentence, an^ 
have the students repeat after you without looking in their books. 

6. Have two students go to the front of tte^ class- and act ^out the 
mini-drama. They may look in their books ^ for prompting but 
^ey should not read the lines. They should be leofcing at each 
other as they talk. 

7 Pracnce with the students the first Tis lines of the mim-drama as 
' a dialogue for memorization, up to the sentence, "Ating bae mj 
> peiS deswan fo dek nao, twel dola ia, bikos mi laek fo luluk raon 
tu la." 
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Lesson twenty-Two Teaching Suggestions 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL: ebnstruetaldg 

1. tell the students to look at the timetebles Sf this lesson". Ask the 
students at least five^Or six questior^s about each timetable -, using 
\vords like wataem, wea, wanem, etc. 

2. Ten the students to eksk each otHer questions asking for in- 
formation presented in tihe ^etables. 

3. Put the students in pairs and tell them to eohs&uct a dialogue as 
described in number 1 of the Classroom Act i vit i e s . Allow at least 
five minutes for them to write their dialogues. 

4. Have the students act out their dialogues in front of the rest of 
the class. ^ 

5. After each pair of students has acted out its dialogue, have the 
other students ask them questions based oh it. 

6. After each pair of students has acted out its dialogue^ have one 
other student from tile class re- tell- what occurred in the dialouge 
in his /her own words. 
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